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BY THE AUTHOR OF “IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
a oo 
CHAPTER X, 


Nortu Latitude 233, Longitude East 113; 
the time March of this same year; the wind 
southerly; the port Whampoa, in the Canton 
river. Ships at anchor reared their tall masts here 
and there; and the broad stream was enlivened 
and coloured by junks, and boats, of all sizes and 
vivid hues, propelled on the screw principle by a 
great scull at the stern, with projecting handles 
for the crew to work; and at times a gorgeous 
mandarin boat, with two great glaring eyes set in 
the bows, came flying, rowed with forty paddles 
by an armed crew, whose shields hung on the gun- 
wale and flashed fire in the sunbeams: the man- 
darin, in conical and buttoned hat, sitting on the 
top of his cabin calmly smoking Paradise, alias 
opium, while his gong boomed and his boat flew 
fourteen miles an hour, and all things scuttled 
out of his celestial way. And there, looking 
majestically down on all these water ants, the 
huge Agra, cynosure of so many loving eyes and 





loving hearts in England, lay at her moorings; 
homeward bound. 

Her tea not being yet on board, the ship’s 
hull floated high as a castle, and to the 
subtle, intellectual, doll-faced, bolus-eyed people, 
that sculled to and fro busy as bees, though 
looking forked mushrooms, she sounded like 
a vast musical shell: for a lusty harmony of 
many mellow voices vibrated in her great cavi- 
ties, and made the air ring cheerily around her. 
The vocalists were the Cyclopes, to judge by the 
tremendous thumps that kept clean time to their 
sturdy tune. Yet it was but human labour, so heavy 
and so knowing, that it had called in music to 
help. It was the third mate and his gang com- 
pleting his floor to receive the coming tea chests. 
Yesterday he had stowed his dunnage, many 
hundred bundles of light flexible canes from 
Sumatra and Malacca; on these he had laid 
tons of rough saltpetre, in 200lb. gunny-bags: 
and was now mashing it to music, bags and all, 
His gang of fifteen, naked to the waist, stood in 
line, with huge wooden beetles called com- 
manders, and lifted them high and brought them 
down on the nitre in cadence with true nautical 
power and unison, singing as follows, with a 
ponderous bump on the last note in each bar. 
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a * 
Where we'll get wine in plen-ty, 


Here goes two. 


Rum, bran - dy, and ge-na-vy. 


Owe me there two, &c. 








And So up to fifteen, when the stave was con- |many per day, with the tea chests. Mr. Grey 
cluded with a shrill “Spell, oh!” and the gang re- | proceeded to lay the first tier on his saltpetre 
lieved streaming with perspiration. Whenthe salt- | floor, and then built the chests, tier upon tier, 


petre was well mashed, they rolled ton butts of beginning at the sides, and leaving in the middle - 


water on it, till the floor was like a billiard table. | a lane somewhat narrower than a tea chest. Then 
A fleet of chop boats then began to arrive, so he applied a screw jack to the chests on both 
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sides, and so enlarged his central aperture, and 
forced the remaining tea chests in; and behold 
the enormous cargo packed as tight as ever 
shopkeeper packed a box~nineteen thousand 
eight hundred and six chests, sixty half chests, 
fifty quarter chests. 

While Mr. Grey was contemplating his work 
with singular satisfaction, a small boat from 
Canton came alongside, and Mr. Tickell, midship- 
man, ran up the side, skipped on the quarter deck, 
saluted it first, and then the first mate; and gave 
him a line from the captain, desiring him to take 
the ship down to Second Bar—for her water—at 
the turn of the tide. 

Two hours after receipt of this order the ship 
swung to the ebb. Instantly Mr. Sharpe un- 
moored, and the Agra began her famous voyage, 
with her head at right angles to her course ; for 
the wind being foul, all Sharpe could do was to 
set his topsails, driver, and jib, and keep her in 
the tide way, and clear of the numerous craft, by 
backing or filling as the case required; which he 
did with considerable dexterity, making the sails 
steer the helm for the nonce: he crossed the Bar 
at sunset, and brought to with the best bower 
anchor in five fathoms anda half. Here they 
began to take in their water, and on the fifth day 
the six-oared gig was ordered up to Canton for 
the captain. The next afternoon he passed the 
ship in her, going down the river to Lin Tin, to 
board the Chinese admiral for his chop, or per- 
mission to leave China. All night the Agra 
showed three lights at her mizen peak for him, 
and kept a sharp look out. But he did not come: 
he was having a very serious talk with the 
Chinese admiral; at daybreak, however, the gig 
was reported in sight: Sharpe told one of the 
midshipmen to call the boatswain and man the 
side. Soon the gig ran alongside ; two of the ship’s 
boys jumped like monkeys over the bulwarks, 
lighting, one on the main channels, the other on 
the midship port, and put the side ropes assidu- 
ously in the captain’s hands; he bestowed a 
slight paternal sthile on them, the first the imps 
had ever received from an officer ; and went lightly 
up the sides. The moment his foot touched the 
deck, the boatswain gave a frightful shrill whistle ; 
tle men at the sides uncovered; the captain 
saluted the quarter deck, and all the officers 
saluted him, which he returned, and stepping for 
a moment to the weather side of his deck gave 
the loud command, *‘ All hands heave anchor.” 
He then directed Mr. Sharpe to. get what sail he 
could on the ship, the wind being now westerly ; 
and dived into his cabin. 

The boatswain piped three shrill pipes, and 
* all hands up anchor,” was thrice repeated for- 
ward, followed by private admonitions, “ Rouse 
and bitt!” “Show a leg!” &c., and up tumbled 
the crew with homeward bound written on their 
tanned faces. 

(Pipe.) “ Up all hammocks !” 

In ten minutes the ninety and odd hammocks 
were all stowed neatly in the netting, and covered 
with a snowy hammock cloth; -and the hands 





were active, unbitting the cable, shipping the 
capstan bars, &c. 

* All ready below, sir,” cried a voice. 

Man the bars,” returned Mr. Sharpe from 
the quarter deck. “Play up, fifer. Heave 
away !” 

Out broke the merry fife with a rhythmical 
tune, and tramp, tramp, tramp went a hundred 
and twenty feet round and round, and, with 
brawny chests pressed tight against the capstan 
bars, sixty fine fellows walked the ship up to her 
anchor, drowning the fife at intervals with their 
sturdy song, as pat to their feet as an echo : 

Heave with a will ye jolly boys, 
Heave around ; 


We're off from Chainee, jolly boys, 
Homeward bound, 


“Short stay apeak, sir,” roars the boatswain 
from forward. 

“Unship the bars. Way aloft. Loose sails. 
Let fall!” 

The ship being now over her anchor, and the 
topsails set, the capstan bars were shipped again, 


‘the men all heaved with a will, the messenger 


grinned, the anchor was torn out of China with 
a mighty heave, and then run up with a luff 
tackle and secured ; the ship’s head cast to port: 

“Up with the jib! man the taupsle halliards! 
all hands make sail!” Round she came slow 
and majestically ; the sails filled, and the good 
ship bore away for England. 

She made the Bogue forts in three or four 
tacks, and there she had to come to again for 
another chop; China being a place as hard to 
get into as Heaven, and to get out of as—Chan- 
cery. At three p.m. she was at Macao, and hove 
to four miles from the land, to take in her 
passengers. 

A gun was fired from the forecastle. No boats 
came off. Sharpe began to fret: for the wind, 
though light, had now got to the N.W., and they 
were wasting it. After a while the captain came 
on deck, and ordered all the carronades to be 
scaled. The eight heavy reports bellowed the 
great ship’s impatience across the water, and out 
pulled two boats with the passengers. While they 
were coming, Dodd sent and ordered the gunner 
to load the carronades with shot, and secure 
and apron them. The first boat brought Colonel 
Kenealy, Mr. Fullaiove, and a prodigious negro, 
who all mounted by the side-ropes. But the 
whip was rigged for the next boat, and the 
Honourable Mrs. Beresford and poodle hoisted 
on board, item her white maid, item her black 
nurse, item her little boy and male Oriental in 
charge thereof, the strangest compound of dig- 
nity and servility, and of black and white, being 
clad in snowy cotton and japanned to the nine. 

Mrs. Beresford was the wife of a member of 
council in India. She had been to Macao for her 
boy’s health, intending to return to Calcutta; 
but meantime her husband was made a director, 
and went home: so she was going to join him. 
A tall, handsome lady, with too curved a nose. 
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Like most aquiline women, she was born to 
domineer a bit; and, for the last ten years, 
Orientals cringing at her knee, and Europeans 
flattering at her ear, had nursed this quality 
high, and spoiled her with all their might. A 
similar process had been applied to her boy 
Frederick from infancy; he was now nearly 
six: arrogance and caprice shone so in both their 
sallow faces, and spoke so in every gesture, that, 
as they came on board, Sharpe, a reader of 
passengers, whispered the second mate: “ Bay- 
liss, we have shipped the devil.” 

“And a cargo of his imps,” grunted Mr. 
Bayliss. 

Mr. Fullalove was a methodist parson—to the 
naked eye: grave, sober, lean, lank-haired. But 
some men are hidden fires. Fullalove was one 
of the extraordinary products of an extraordinary 
nation, the United States of America. He was 
an engineer for one thing, and an inventive and 
practical mechanician ; held two patents of his 
own creating, which yielded him a good income 
both at home and in Great Britain. Such results 
are seldom achieved without deep study and 
seclusion: and accordingly Joshua Fullalove, 
when the inventive fit was on, would be buried 
deep as Archimedes for a twelvemonth, burning 
the midnight oil: then, his active element pre- 
dominating, the pale student would dash into the 
forest or the prairie, with a rifle and an Indian, 
and come out bronzed, and more or less bepan- 
thered or bebuffaloed; thence invariably to sea 
for a year or two: there, Anglo-Saxon to the 
backbone, his romance had ever an eye to busi- 
ness; he was always after foreign mechanical 
inventions—he was now importing an excellent 
one from Japan—and ready to do lucrative feats 
of knowledge : thus he bought a Turkish ship 
at the bottom of the Dardanelles for twelve hun- 
dred dollars, raised her cargo (hardware), and 
sold it for six thousand dollars; then weighed 
the empty ship, pumped her, repaired her, and 
navigated her himself into Boston harbour, 
Massachusetts. On the way he rescued, with 
his late drowned ship, a Swedish vessel, and re- 
ceived salvage. He once fished eighty elephants’ 
tusks out of a craft foundered in the Firth of 
Forth, to the disgust of elder Anglo-Saxons 
looking on from the shore. These unusual pur- 
suits were varied by a singular recreation: he 
played at elevating the African character to 
European levels. With this view he had bought 
Vespasian for eighteen hundred dollars; whereof 
anon. America is fertile in mixtures: what do 
we not owe her? Sherry cobbier, gin sling, 
cocktail, mint julep, brandy smash, sudden death, 
eye openers. Well, one day she outdid herself, 
and mixed Fullalove : Quaker, Nimrod, Archi- 
mede, Philanthropist, decorous Red Rover, and 
What Not. 

The passenger boats east loose. 

* All hands make sail !” 

The boatswain piped, the light-heeled topsmen 
sped up the ratlines, and lay out on the yards, 
while all on deck looked up, as usual, to see 





them work. Out bellied sail after sail aloft ; the 
ship came curtseying round to the southward, 
spread her snowy pinions high and wide, and 
went like a bird over the wrinkled sea—home- 
ward bound. 

It was an exhilarating start, and all faces were 
bright; but one. The captain looked somewhat 
grave and thoughtful, and often scanned the 
horizon with his glass; he gave polite but very 
short answers to his friend Colonel Kenealy 
firing nothings in his ear; and sent for the 
gunner. 

While that personage, a crusty old Niler, 
called Monk, is cleaning himself to go on the 
quarter deck, peep we into Captain Dodd’s 
troubled mind, and into the circumstances which 
connect him with the heart of this story, despite 
the twelve thousand miles of water between him 
and the lovers at Barkington. 

It had always been his pride to lay by money 
for his wife and children, and, under advice of an 
Indian friend, he had, during the last few years, 
placed considerable sums, at intervals, in a great 
Calcutta house, which gave eight per cent for 
deposits: swelled by fresh capital, and such high 
interest, the hoard grew fast. When his old 
ship, sore battered off the Cape, was condemned 
by the Company’s agents at Canton, he sailed to 
Calcutta, intending to return thence to England 
as a passenger. But, while he was at Calcutta, 
the greatest firm there suspended payment, carry- 
ing astonishment and dismay into a hundred 
families, At such moments the press and the 
fireside ring for a little while with the common- 
sense ery,* “ Good interest means bad security.” 
As for Dodd, who till then had revered all these 
great houses with nautical, or childlike, con- 
fidence, a blind terror took the place of blind 
trust in him; he felt guilty towards his children 
for risking their money (he had got to believe it 
was theirs, not his), and vowed, if he could only 
get hold of it once more, he would never trust a 
penny of it out of his own hands again; except, 
perhaps, to the Bank of England. But should 
he ever get it? it was alarge sum. He went to 
Messrs. Anderson and Anderson, and drew for 
his fourteen thousand pounds. To his dismay, 
but hardly to his surprise, the clerks looked at 
one another, and sent the cheque in to some 
inner department. Dodd was kept waiting, 
His heart sank within him: there was a hitch, 

Meantime came a government officer, and paid 
in an enormous sum in notes and mercantile bills, 
principally the latter. 

Presently Dodd was invited into the manager’s 
room. 

* Leaving the country, Captain Dodd ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

** You had better take some of your money in 
bills at sight on London.” 

“T would rather have notes, sir,” faltered 
Dodd. 





* The Duke of Wellington (the iron one) is the 
author of this saying. 
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“Oh, bills by Oliveira upon Baring are just as 
good, even without our endorsement. However, 
you can have half and half. Calcutta does but 
little in English bank-notes, you know.” 

They gave him his money. The bills were all 
manifestly good. But he recognised one of them 
as having just been paid in by the civilian. He 
found himself somehow safe in the street clutch- 
ing the cash, with one half of his great paternal 
heart on fire, and the other half freezing. He 
had rescued his children’s fortune ; but he had 
seen destruction graze it. The natural chill at 
being scraped by peril soon passed, the trium- 
phant glow remained. The next sentiment was 
precaution; he filled with it to the brim; he 
went and bought a great broad pocket-book with 
a key to it; though he was on dry land, he 
covered it with oiled silk against the water ; and 
sewed the whole thing to his flannel waistcoat, 
and felt for it with his hand a hundred times a 
day: the fruit of his own toil, his children’s 
hoard, the rescued treasure he was to have the 
joy of bringing home safe to the dear partner of 
all his joys. 

Unexpectedly, he was ordered out to Canton 
to sail the Agra to the Cape. Then a novel and 
strange feeling came over him like a cloud; that 
feeling was, a sense of personal danger: not 
that the many perils of the deep were new to 
him: he had faced them this five-and-twenty 
years: but till now they were little present to 
his imagination ; they used to come; be encoun- 
tered : be gone: but now, though absent, they 
darkened the way. It was the pocket-book. 
The material treasure, the hard cash, which had 
lately set him in a glow, seemed now to load his 
chest and hang heavy round the neck of his 
heart. Sailors are more or less superstitious: 
and men are creatures of habit, even in their cou- 
rage. Now David had never gone to sea with a 
lot of money on him before. As he was a stout- 
hearted man, these vague forebodings would, 
perhaps, have cleared away with the bustle, when 
the Agra set her studding sails off Macao, but 
for a piece of positive intelligence he had picked 
up at Lin-Tin. The Chinese admiral had warned 
him of a pirate, a daring pirate, who had been lately 
cruising in these waters: first heard of south the 
line: but had, since, taken a Russian ship at the 
very mouth of the Canton river, murdered the 
crew in sight of land, and sold the women for 
slaves, or worse. Dodd asked for particulars: 
was he a Ladroner, a Malay, a Bornese? In 
what latitude was he to be looked for? The 
admiral on this examined his memoranda: by 
these it appeared little was known as yet about 
the miscreant, except that he never cruised long 
on one ground; the crew was a mixed one: the 
captain was believed to be a Portuguese, and to 
have a consort commanded by his brother : but 
this was doubtful; at all events the pair had 
never been seen at work together. 


The gunner arrived and saluted the quarter 
deck; the captain on this saluted him, and 





beckoned him to the weather side. On this the 
other officers kept religiously to leeward. 

“ Mr. Monk,” said Dodd, “ you will clean and 
prepare all the small arms directly.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” said the old Niler, withagleam 
of satisfaction. 

“How many of your deck guns are service- 
able ?” 

This simple question stirred up in one moment 
- the bile in the poor old gentleman’s na- 

ure. 

“My deck guns! serviceable! how the —— 
can they, when that son of a sea cook your third 
mate has been and lashed the water butts to 
their breechings, and jammed his gear in between 
their nozzles, till they can’t breathe, poor things, 
far less bark. I wish fe was lashed between the 
devil’s hind hocks with a red hot cable as tight 
as he has jammed my guns.” 

“ Beso good as not to swear, Mr. Monk,” said 
Dodd. “At your age, sir, I look to you to set 
an example to the petty officers.” 

“Well, I won’t swear no more, sir: d—d if 
Ido!” He addedvery loudly, and with a seem- 
ing access of ire, “and I ax your pardon, captain, 
and the deck’s.” 

When a man has a deep anxiety, some human 
midge or mosquito buzzes at him. It is arule. To 
Dodd, heavy with responsibility, and a dark mis- 
giving he must not communicate, came delicately, 
and by degrees, and with a semigenuflexion 
every three steps, one like a magpie ; and, putting 
his hands together, as our children do to approach 
the Almighty, delivered himself thus, in mo- 
dulated tones, and good Hindoostanee, “The 
Daughter of Light, in whose beams I, Ram- 
golam, bask, glows with an amicable desire to 
see the lord commander of the ship resembling 
a mountain; and to make a communication.” 

Taught by sad experience how weighty are the 
communications the daughters of light pour into 
nautical commanders at sea, Dodd hailed Mr. 
Tickell, a midshipman, and sent him down to the 
lady’s cabin. Mr. Tickell soon came back reddish, 
but grinning, to say that nothing less than the 
captain would do. 

Dodd sighed, and dismissed Monk with a 
promise to inspect the gun deck himself; then 
went down to Mrs. Beresford and found her in- 
dignant. Why had he stopped the ship miles 
and miles from Macao, and given her the trouble 
and annoyance of a voyage in that nasty little 
boat? Dodd opened his great brown eyes, 
“Why, madam, it is shoal water off Macao; 
we dare not come in.” 

“No evasion, sir. What have I to do with 
your shoal water ? it was laziness, and want of 
consideration for a lady who has rented half your 
ship.” 

“Nothing of the kind, madam, I assure you.” 

“Are you the person they call Gentleman 
Dodd?” 

“ec Yes.” 

“Then don’t contradict a lady! or I shall 
take the liberty to dispute your title.” 


—_——_—— 
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Dodd took no notice of this, and with a 
patience few nautical commanders would have 
shown, endeavoured to make her see that he was 
obliged to give Macao shoals a wide berth, or 
cast away the ship. She would not see it. 
When Dodd saw she wanted, not an explanation, 
but a grievance, he ceased to thwart her. “Iam 
neglecting my duties to no purpose,” said he, 
and left her without ceremony. This wasa fresh 
offence ; and, as he went out, she declared open 
war. And she made it too from that hour: a 
war of pins and needles. 

Dodd went on the gun deck and found that 
the defence of the ship had, as usual in these 
peaceful days, been sacrificed to the cargo. Out 
of twenty eighteen pounders she carried on that 
deck, he cleared three, and that with difliculty. 
To clear any more he must have sacrificed either 
merchandise or water: and he was not the man 
to do either on the mere chance of a danger so 
unusual as an encounter with a pirate. He was 
a merchant captain, not a warrior. 

Meantime the Agra had already shown him 
great sailing qualities : the log was hove at sun- 
down and gave eleven knots; so that with a 
good breeze abaft few fore ana aft-rigged pirates 
could overhaul her. And this wind carried her 
swiftly past one nest of them, at all events ; 
the Ladrone isles. At nine p.m. all the lights 
were ordered out. Mrs. Beresford had brought 
a novel on board, and refused to comply; the 
master-at-arms insisted; she threatened him 
with the vengance of the Company, the premier, 
and the nobility and gentry of the British realm. 
The master-at-arms, finding he had no chance in 
argument, doused the glim—pitiable resource of 
a weak disputant—then basely fled the rhetorical 
consequences. 


The northerly breeze died out, and light 
variable winds baffled the ship. It was the 6th 
April ere she passed the Macclesfield Bank in 
latitude 16. And now they sailed for many days 
out of sight of land; Dodd’s chest expanded: 
his main anxiety at this part of the voyage lay 
in the state cabin; of all the perils of the sea 
none shakes a sailor like fire. He set a watch 
day and night on that spoiled child. 


On the Ist May they passed the great 
Nantuna, and got among the Bornese and Malay 
islands: at which the captain’s glass began to 
sweep the horizon again: and night and day at 
the dizzy foretop gallant mast-head he perched 
an Eye. 

They crossed the line in longitude 107, with 
a slight breeze, but soon fell into the Doldrums. 
A dead calm, and nothing to do but kill time. 
Dodd had put down Neptune: that old black- 
guard could no longer row out onthe ship’s port 
side and board her on the starboard, pretending 
to come from ocean’s depths; and shave the 
novices with a rusty hoop and dab a soapy brush 
in their mouths. But champagne popped, the 
sexes flirted, and the sailors span fathomless 





yarns, and danced rattling hornpipes; fiddled to 
by the grave Fullalove. “If there is a thing I 
can dew, it’s fiddle,” said he. Heand his friend, 
as lie systematically called Vespasian, taught the 
crew Yankee steps, and were beloved. One 
honest saltatory British tar offered that western 
pair his grog for a week. Even Mrs. Beresford 
emerged, and walked the deck, quenching her 
austere regards with a familiar smile on Colonel 
Kenealy, her escort: this gallant good-natured 
soldier flattered her to the nine, and, finding her 
sweeten with his treacle, tried to reconcile her to 
his old friend Dodd. Straight she soured, and 
forbade the topic imperiously. 

By this time the mates and midshipmen of the 
Agra had fathomed their captain. Mr. Tickell 
delivered the mind of the united midshipmen 
when he proposed Dodd’s health in their mess- 
room, “as a navigator, a mathematician, a sea- 
man, a gentleman, and a brick, with 3 times 3.” 

Dodd never spoke to his officers like a ruffian, 
nor yet palavered them: but he had a very 
pleasant way of conveying appreciation of an 
officer’s zeal, by a knowing nod with a kindly 
smile on the heels of it. As for the men, they 
seldom come in contact with the captain of a well 
oflicered ship : this crew only knew him at first as 
a good tempered soul, who didn’t bother about 
nothing. But one day, as they lay becalmed 
south of the line, a jolly foretopman came on the 
quarter deck with a fid of soup, and saluting and 
scraping, first to the deck, then to the captain, 
asked him if he would taste that. 

“Yes, my man. Smoked!” 

* Like —— and blazes, your honour, axing 
your pardon, and the deck’s.” 

“Young gentleman!” said Dodd to Mr. 
Meredith, a midshipman, “ be so good as to send 
the cook aft!” 

The cook came, and received, not an oath nor 
a threat, but aremonstrance, and a grim warning, 

In the teeth of this he burnt the soup horribly 
the very next day. The crew sent the lucky 
foretopman aft again. He made his scrape and 
presented his fid. The captain tasted the soup, 
and sent Mr. Grey to bid the boatswain’s mate 
pipe the hands on deck and bring the cook aft. 

* Quartermaster, unsling a fire-bucket and fill 
it from the men’s kids: Mr. Tickell, see the 
cook swallow his own mess. Bosen’s mate, take 
a bight of the flying jib sheet, stand over him, 
and start him if he dallies with it!” With this 
the captain went below, and the cook, supping 
at the bucket, delivered himself as follows: 
“ Well, ye lubbers, it is first—rate. TZhere’s no 
burn in it. It goes down like oil. Curse your 
lady-like stomachs; you ain’t fit foraship; why 
don’t ye go ashore and man a gingerbread coach 
and feed off French frogs and Italian bacey pipe 
stems? (Whack.) “ What the is‘that for?” 

Boatswain’s mate. Sup more, and jaw less! 

* Well, Iam supping as fast as can. (Whack, 
whack.) Bloody end to ye, what are ye about ?. 
(Whack, whack, whack.) Oh, Joe, Lord bless 
you I can’t eat any more of it. (Whack.) Ill 
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give you my grog for a week only to let me fling 
the —— stuff over the side. (Whack, whack, 
whack.) Oh, good, kind, dear Mr. Tickell, 
do go down to the captain for me.” (Whack, 
whack.) 

“Avast !” cried the captain, reappearing; 
and the uplifted rope fell harmless. 

“Silence, fore and aft !” 

a! Pipe ! ” 

“The cook has received alight punishment this 
time, for spoiling the men’s mess. My crew 
shall eat nothing I can’t eat myself. My care is 
heavier than theirs is; but not my work, nor my 
danger in time of danger. Mind that, or you'll 
find I can be as severe as any master afloat. 
Purser !” 

“ Sir 1? 

“Double the men’s grog! they have been 
cheated of their meal.” 

* Ay, ay, sir!” 

“And stop the cook’s and his mate’s for a 
week.” 

** Ay, ay, sir!” 

* Bosen, pipe down !” 

*Shipmates, listen to me,” said the foretop- 
man. “This old Agra is a d—d com-for-table 
ship.” 

The oracular sentence was hailed with a ring- 
ing cheer. Still it is unlucky the British seaman 
is so enamoured of theological terms; for he 
constantly misapplies them. 

After lying a week like a dead log on the calm 
but heaving waters, came a few light puffs in the 
upper air and inflated the topsails only: the 
— southward, the crew whistling for 
wind. 

At last, one afternoon, it began to rain, and 
after the rain came a gale from the eastward. 
The watchful skipper saw it purple the water to 
windward, and ordered the topsails to be reefed 
and the lee ports closed. This last order seemed 
an excess of precaution; but Dodd was not yet 
thoroughly acquaimted with his ship’s qualities : 
and the hard cash round his neck made him 
cautious. The lee ports were closed, all but one, 
and that was lowered. Mr. Grey was workinga 
problem in his cabin, and wanted a little light 
and a little air, so he just drooped his port; but, 
not to deviate from the spirit of his captain’s 
instructions, he fastened a tackle to it; that he 
might have mechanical force to close it with 
should the ship lie over. 

Down came the gale with a whoo, and made 
all crack. The ship lay over pretty much, and 
the sea poured in at Mr. Grey’s port. He 
applied his purchase to close it. But though his 
tackle gave him the force of a dozen hands, he 
might as well have tried to move a mountain: 
on the contrary, the tremendous sea rushed in 
and burst the port wide open. Grey, after a vain 
struggle with its might, surieked for help ; down 
tumbled the nearest hands, and hauled on the 
tackle in vain. Destruction was rushing on the 
ship, and on them first. But meantime the 
captain, with a shrewd guess at the general 


nature of the danger le could not see, had roared 
out, “Slack the main sheet!” Theship righted, 
and the port came flying to, and terror-stricken 
men breathed hard, up to their waists in water 
and floating boxes. Grey barred the unlucky 
port, and went aft, drenched in body and wretched 
in mind, to report his own fault. He found the 
captain looking grim as death. He told him, 
almost crying, what he had done, and how he 
had miscalculated the power of the water. 

Dodd looked and saw his distress. “ Let it be 
a lesson, sir,” said he, sternly. “How many 
ships have been lost by this in fair weather, and 
not a man saved to tell how the craft was fooled 
away ?” 

“Captain, bid me fling myself over the side, 
and T’ll do it.” 

“Humph! I’m afraid I can’t afford to lose a 
good officer for a fault he—will—never—repeat.” 

It blew hard all night and till twelve the next 
day. The Agra showed her weak point: she 
rolled abominably. A dirty night came on. At 
eight bells Mr. Grey, touched by Dodd’s 
clemency, and brimful of zeal, reported a light 
in Mrs. Beresford’s cabin. It had been put out 
as usual by the master-at-arms; but the refrac- 
tory one had relighted it. 

“Go and take it away,” said Dodd. 

Soon screams were heard from the cabin. “ Oh, 
mercy! mercy! I will not be drowned in the 
dark.” 

Dodd, who had kept clear of her so long, went 
down and tried to reassure her. 

“Oh, the tempest! the tempest!” she cried. 
“ AND TO BE DROWNED IN THE DARK!” 

“Tempest ? It is biowing half a gale of wind; 
that is all.” 

* Half a gale! 
talk to us ladies. 
send me a clergyman 

Dodd took pity, and let her have her light, 
with a midshipman to watch it. He even made 
her a hypocritical promise that, should there be 
one grain of danger, he would lie to; but said he 
must not make a foul wind of a fair one for afew 
lee lurches. The Agra broke plenty of glass and 
crockery though with her fair wind and her lee 
lurches. 

Wind down at noon next day, and a dead 


Ah, that is the way you always 


O, pray give me my light, and 
1? 


Attwo p.m. the weather cleared ; .the sun came 
out high in heaven’s centre; and a balmy breeze 
from the west. 

At six twenty-five, the grand orb set calm and 
red, and the sea was gorgeous with miles and 
miles of great ruby dimples: it was the first 
glowing smile of southern latitude. The night 
stole on so soft, so clear, so balmy, all were loth 
to close their eyes on it: the passengers lingered 
long on deck, watching the Great Bear dip, and 
the Southern Cross rise, and over head a whole 
heaven of glorious stars most of us have never 
seen, and never shall see in this world. No 
belching smoke obscured, no plunging paddles 





deafened; all was musical; the soft air sighing 
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among the sails; the phosphorescent water 
bubbling from the ship’s bows; the murmurs 
from little knots of men on deck subdued by the 
great calm: home seemed near, all danger far ; 
Peace ruled the sea, the sky, the heart: the 
ship, making a track of white fire on the deep, 
glided gently yet swiftly homeward, urged by 
snowy sails piled up like alabaster towers against 
a violet sky, out of which looked a thousand 
eyes of holy tranquil fire. So melted the sweet 
night away. 


Now carmine streaks tinged the eastern sky at 
the water’s edge; and that water blushed; now 
the streaks turned orange, and the waves below 
them sparkled. Thence splashes of living gold 
flew and settled on the ship’s white sails, the 
deck, and the faces; and, with no more prologue, 
being so near the line, up came majestically a 
huge, fiery, golden sun, and set the sea flaming 
liquid topaz. 

Instant the look out at the foretop-gallant- 
masthead hailed the deck below. 

“SrranGe salt! RicHT aweap !” 


The strange sail was reported to Capiain 
Dodd, then dressing in his cabin. He came soon 
after on deck and hailed the look out: “ Which 
way is she standing ?” 

“Can’t say, sir. Can’t see her move any.” 

Dodd ordered the boatswain to pipe to break- 
fast; and taking his deck glass went lightly up 
to the foretop-gallant-mast-crosstrees. There, 
through the light haze of a glorious morning, he 
espied a long low schooner, latine-rigged, lying 
close under Point Leat, a small island about nine 
miles distant on the weather bow ; and nearly in 
the Agra’s course, then approaching the Straits 
of Gaspar, 4 Latitude 8. 

“She is hove to,” said Dodd, very gravely. 


At eight o’clock, the stranger lay about two 
miles to windward : and still hove to. 

By this time all eyes were turned upon her, 
and half a dozen glasses. Everybody, except the 
captain, delivered an opinion. She was a Greek 
lying to for water: she was a Malay coming 
north with canes, and short of hands: she was a 
pirate watching the Straits. 

The captain leaned silent and sombre with his 
arms on the bulwarks, and watched the suspected 
Craft. 

Mr. Fullalove joined the group, and levelled 
a powerful glass, of his own construction. His 
inspection was long and minute, and, while the 
glass was at his eye, Sharpe asked him half ina 
whisper, could he make out anything ? 

“Wal,” said he, “ the varmint looks consider- 
ably snaky.” Then, without moving his glass, 
he let drop a word at a time, as if the facts were 
trickling into his telescope at the lens, and out 
at the sight. “One—two—four—seven, false 
ports.” 

There was a momentary murmur among the 
officers all round. But British sailors are un- 





demonstrative: Colonel Kenealy, strolling the 
deck with his cigar, saw they were watching 
another ship with maritime curiosity, and 
making comments ; but he discerned no particular 
emotions nor anxiety in what they said, nor in the 
grave low tones they said it in. Perhaps a brother 
seaman would though. 

The next observation that trickled out of Fulla- 
love’s tube was this: “I judge there are too few 
hands on deck, and too many—white—eyeballs 
—glittering at the portholes.” 

“Confound it!” muttered Bayliss, uneasily; 
“ how can you see that ? 

Fullalove replied only by quietly handing his 
glass to Dodd. The captain, thus appealed to, 
glued his eye to the tube. 

“Well, sir; see the false ports, and the white 
eyebrows ?” asked Sharpe, ironically. 

“TI see this is the best glass I ever looked 
through,” said Dodd doggedly, without interrupt- 
ing his inspection. 

“*] think he is a Malay pirate,” said Mr. Grey. 

Sharpe took him up very quickly, and, indeed 
angrily: “Nonsense! And if he is, he won’t 
venture on a craft of this size.” 

“ Says the whale to the swordfish,” suggested 
Fullalove, with a little guttural laugh. 

The captain, with the American glass at his 
eye, turned half round to the man at the wheel: 
“ Star-board !” 

* Starboard it is.” 

“ Steer South South East.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.’ And the ship’s course was 
thus altered two points. 

This order lowered Dodd fifty per cent in Mr. 
Sharpe’s estimation. He held his tongue as long 
as he could: but at last his surprise and dissatis- 
faction burst out of him. “ Won’t that bring 
him out on us ?” 

“ Very likely, sir,” replied Dodd. 

“ Begging your pardon, captain, would it not 
be wiser to keep our course, and show the black- 
guard we don’t fear him *” 

“When we do? Sharpe, he has made up his 
mind an hour ago whether to lie still, or bite. My 
changing nry course two points won’t change his 
mind: but it may make him declare it; and J 
must know what he does intend, before 1 run the 
ship into the narrows ahead.” 

“ Oh, I see,” said Sharpe, half convinced. 

The alteration in the Agra’s course produced 
no movement on the part of the mysterious 
schooner. She lay to under the land still, and 
with only a few hands on deck, while the Agra 
edged away from her and entered the Straits 
between Long Island and Point Leat, leaving the 
schooner about two miles and a half distant to 
the N.W. 


Ah! The stranger’s deck swarms black with 
men ! 

His sham ports fell as if by magic, his guns 
grinned through the gaps like black teeth ; his 
huge foresail rose and filled, and out he came in 
chase. 
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The breeze was a kiss from Heaven, the sky a 
vaulted sapphire, the sea a million dimples of 
liquid, lucid, gold. 





BIRD-GAROTTERS. 





“Sxua! skui! skua! skui!” are the respon- 
sive cries, male and female, by which certain 
very singular sea-birds name and announce them- 
selves in the world of water-fowl life. And, 
it may be remarked, that the best names of 
ae. | are those which they give themselves by 
their appearance or their voices when proclaim- 
ing their presence in their owncircles. For the 
crakes concealed in the corn, the cock strut- 
ting in the farm-yard, the crow bustling in the 
tree-top, the murooks running on the sand, 
and the kittiwakes arranged on the cliff, have 
named themselves better, more characteristically, 
more memorably, and more recognisably, than 
ever they have been designated by any of the 
naming Adams of systematic science. Language 
preserves and uses the terms of exploded theories 
and superstitions, and the universe of living 
creatures having been metaphorically called the 
wonderful chain of being, the skuas have been 
described as links between the gulls and the 
birds of prey. They indeed have some of the 
marks of the gulls, the petrels, and the falcons. 
Gulls hunt the fish-shoals of arctical, and petrels 
those of tropical seas; while the range of the 
skuas, hunting fish-hunters for fish, seems to 
make them free denizens of both hemispheres, 
and all oceans. Without any extravagant 
stretch of metaphor, they may be donchel as 
birds preying as garotters upon gulls, lyres, 
kittiwakes, cormorants, and terns. Indeed, I 
first heard of garotting as a Spanish mode of 
choking the life out of criminals ; it is now used 
to describe how certain criminals choke honest 
people to rob them of their property; and it 
is literally by threatening them in a some- 
what similar way that the skuas despoil their 
victims of the fish they have caught. The 
bird-wise hence call them Lestrida—robbers or 
pirates. 

Four British kinds or species are described in 
this group or genus, by Yarrell and Macgil- 
livray. A specimen of what may prove to be a 
fifth—a dwarf species—has been shown to me, 
but until more is known about it, there would 
be little propriety in describing it here. As it 
is when the evenings are long and dark that the 
garotters prowl for prey, it is when the autumnal 
gales are whistling around houses, rattling in 
windows, and rumbling in chimneys, when waves 
are dashing about great boulders, thrashing down 
stone walls, and shattering stranded ships, that 
the storm circles sweep the skuas, which have 
obtained the attention of the students of birds, 
upon the coasts of Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, and the British islands. The 
earlier British describers, such as Willughby 
and Bewick, no doubt knew some individuals of 
the more common species ; but it is only within 
the last forty years that the skuas have been 





defined as a distinct group. They are, in fact, 
still so imperfectly known, that physiologists 
cannot fail to be rewarded for studying their 
structure, and observers for espying their habits, 
by discovering marvels. In all the seven or 
eight thousand kinds of recorded birds, vultures, 
perchers, climbers, fliers, walkers, waders, and 
swimmers, I wot not of a more singular group 
than these bold, strong, web-footed pirates. 

In saying this, I do not forget the wonders 
of the bird kingdom, because they broaden 
themselves on the air in flying. The diornis 
must have been as tall as a giraffe, and there 
are birds as small as a humble-bee. There 
are birds which run faster than a race-horse, 
and others which, in flying, double the speed 
of the fastest express train. There are birds 
insufferably ugly, and birds ravishingly lovely. 
Many birds make noises torturing to the ear ; 
and not a few can enchant musicians with de- 
light. Nothing is more astonishing than the 
powers of seeing of some birds, who can 
scarcely smell, except the faculty of smell- 
ing belonging to others who can _ scarcely 
see. The eagles fly up in spirals until lost in 
the blue; and the petrels sleep calmly in the 
deep ravines between the mountain waves. 
Birds sew and birds weave their nests; and 
there are birds which make bowers to play in. 
Certain birds live by grubbing up bulbous roots 
in the deserts ; and, in strange contrast to them, 
the skuas obtain their food by forcing other 
marine birds to throw up the fish in their gullets. 
Birds are the only animals men have seriously 
envied. The wings of the dove were envied of 
old. An eloquent man, recently deceased, was 
once rowed in a boat under some rock ledges in 
the north inhabited by water-fowl, and he said : 
“T envy these birds. I envy their freedom of 
three elements—land, sea, and air; they walk, 
they fly, they swim, they dive, whilst I am con- 
fined to this wooden fabric with only the thick- 
ness of a half-inch board between me and 
drowning.” 

Favourite British haunts of the skuas are the 
Faroe and Shetland islands and the Hebrides. 
Fowl island, or Foula, the ultima thule of Agri- 
cola, is noted for them. The skua is there 
called the bonxie. The bonxie is the terror and 
tyrant of all the birds of this bird island. From 
a basement of primitive rocks five conical hills 
rise towering up ; the highest, called the Kaim, 
rising thirteen iret feet sheer and straight 
up above the sea. The observer on the ridges of 
the rocks sees between him and the vast At- 
lantic, hovering in mid-air, clouds of maws, 
kittiwakes, lyres, sea-parrots, and cormorants. 
At rest, the cormorants occupy the lower ledges 
of the rocks, the kittiwakes whiten a cliff of 
their own, on one of the higher ledges are the 
gulls, on another are the lyres, and highest of all 
and surveying all are the bonxies. As when 
flying about they cloud the sky, when swimming 
they cover the sea. The welkin is often deafene 
with their screams. Among these swarms, 
gliding swiftly and pouncing unerringly, the 
skuas hunt the busiest of the busy, spoiling the 
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spoilers. But even amidst such scenes, man 
shows himself the most daring of all animals. 
The cragsman, or fowler, is let down from these 
tremendous precipices (thirteen times the height 
of Blondin’s rope) by means of a rope tied round 
his waist and held by a comrade, risking his life 
on the chafing of a strand, the falling of a 
stone, or the steadiness of his mate’s arm. An 
old saying proverbially connects death sooner 
or later with this perilous trade. “ His gutcher” 
(grandfather), says the proverb of the Foula man, 
“ euid (went) before, his father guid before, and 
he maun (must) expect to gue over the sneug 
(cliff) too.” 

Such are some of the scenes on Fowl island 
from May to August. After August all the 
birds are fled. From August until May, during 
the long winter months, the rocks are deserted, 
the welkin is silent, and no fowl covers the sea, 
consisting then of rolling billows from one hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty feet high, dashing 
against and leaping upon the towering rocks. It 
is during the intervening eight months that the 
skuas spreading their wings upon the currents 
¢ ay winds range over all the shores of the 

obe. 

: About the middle of October the skuas and 
their associates may be seen at Torbay. If any 
one, curious in observing bird life, will beat 
about in a boat towards Berry Head on a fine 
afternoon, he will witness an interesting display 
of the instincts of the feathered fishers. The 
boat will sail near many flocks of guillemots, a 
group between the auks and the divers. They 
will scarcely heed the approach of the boat, for 
several kinds of these nonchalant birds indeed 
disturb themselves very little even after receiving 
discharges of small shot. I remember once 
seeing a row of them standing upon a rocky 
ledge on the coast of Sutherlandshire, and never 
attempting to get away, although a fowling- 
piece thinned their ranks half a dozen times. 
All they did, was to rid themselves of the plain- 
tive —_— of the wounded by cuffing them 
over the edge of the precipice and headlong 
down into the sea below. Kittiwakes, an- 
nouncing themselves as kittiweea, a small white 
and grey bird of the gull tribe, are just as 
observant as the guillemots are heedless, and 
may be seen hovering over and watching the 
movements of the boat and its inmates, Speckled 
divers, red and black throated, busy, yet wary, 
may be seen every now and then coming up to 
the surface and shaking their wings ere they 
dive again. Those long dark-coloured lines of 
birds flying across the horizon evenly, if quickly, 
are shags and cormorants. They swim well, and 
never dive when flying, but dive when swimming, 
with a curving leap or spring out of the water. 
The dark little strange-looking birds skimming 
about all over the bay, and sousing themselves 
into the water for a moment or two, are the 
Manx shearwaters. When they see their prey 
they stop and pat the water with their feet, like 
petrels. Flocks of ducks and common. scoters 
may be seen occasionally crossing the bay. Yon 
bird with wings expanding the length of the 





stature of a man, is the Solan goose, or gannet. 
Prior to diving, he seems to throw himself upon 
his back in the air, and then plunges straight 
down, dashing the water into a mass of foam. 
He stays down about fifteen seconds. But these 
feathered fishers have not everything their own 
way. Large dark birds dash swiftly and glidingly 
among the gulls, kittiwakes, and cormorants, 
each of them selecting a victim with a well- 
filled gullet. These are skuas; generally of the 
Pomarine and Richardson kinds. Absentees 
from the labours of diving or fishing, they force 
the fishers to disgorge their fish, and on this 
account seafaring folks at Torbay give them 
a name with a spice of political satire in 
it, calling them “Irish lords.’ The Manx 
shearwaters they call “mackerel corks,” be- 
cause, like the corks of nets, they show the 
whereabouts of the shoals of fish. The food 
question, indeed, explains all these migrations 
and scenes of bird and fish life, for the feathered 
fishers follow the shoals of herring or mackerel 
fry. The skuas of Torbay are most frequently 
young birds, probably hatched in the Shetland 
islands, migrating southward, to set up for 
themselves in their hereditary trade iu a milder 
climate. 

Scarce rather than rare birds, it is surprising 
the skuas have been so little known by the 
public, and so recently studied by the savans, 
However, the species called Buffon’s, and the 
undescribed species already mentioned, are rare. 
A bird of Buffon’s species was shot about the 
20th of October, 1862, at Windmill-hill, near 
Henfield, Sussex. It had been blown inland by 
the hurricane, and when found floating ona flood 
it was so much exhausted that it allowed itself 
to be approached within four yards, and even 
then it was necessary to disturb it before it 
would rise. Very little is known of the habits 
of this skua. No doubt they are similar to 
those of the group, with differences correspond- 
ing to its specific characteristics. The length 
of Buffon’s skua is about two feet from the 
point of the beak to the tip of the tail; the 
wings are each about a foot long from the 
bend, or flexure to the apex; and the length 
of the tail, which is formed chiefly by two 
long middle parallel feathers, is about twelve 
inches. 

Richardson’s skua is less rare than Buffon’s. 
As the one has been specified by means of the 
name of the celebrated French animal painter 
in words, the other has received the name ofa 
distinguished British Arctic traveller, Sir John 
Richardson. The length of this species is twenty- 
one inches, the spread of the wings is forty-two, 
the tail is eight inches long, and the middle tail- 
feathers are only three inches longer than the 
others. Richardson’s skua breeds in the Shet- 
land islands, on the islands of Noss, Unst, and 
Foula. Birds of this species breed socially, from 
fifty to sixty being found together at one breed- 
ing station. These breeding stations are some- 
times on the tops of mountains, and sometimes 
on sequestered heaths. The nest is built of dry 
grass and moss, and contains two olive-brown 
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eggs with dark-brown spots. When nien ap- 

roach her nest, the mother will try to decoy 
hem away from her eggs or young by pretend- 
ing to be lame, and tumbling about as if her 
wing were broken. The eggs are four lines more 
than two inches long, and eight lines more than 
one inch broad. Even when newly hatched and 
only covered with down, the young have the 
characteristic blue legs and black toes of the 
species. They become of a beautiful brown 
colour, barred and spotted with black, ere the 
down has left their heads, which disappears 
gradually, leaving only a few brown marks dis- 
cernible, when the tail-feathers begin to lengthen. 
After the second year the plumage becomes per- 
manently of a greyish umber-brown, the neck, 
as age comes on, becoming white streaked with 
yellow. Specimens of Richardson’s skua are 
somewhat numerous along the Firths of Forth, 
Tay, Cromarty, and Beauly. 

Living by piracy, these skuas might be ex- 
pected to breed near the sea; but a few miles 
are of no consequence to birds with such powers 
of rapid flight. Their breeding colonies are 
found some miles inland. They appear in the 
Orkneys regularly in May, and leave in August. 
“The female,” says Mr. Dunn, “ has recourse to 
the stratagem of the plover to lure intruders from 
the nest ; but when stratagem fails, she waxes 
bold and fierce in defence of her eggs or her 
young. She strikes severely with feet and bill.” 
On his first visit to a skua colony, he had a do. 
with him which had been so completely cowe 
by the blows of the skuas, that the moment he 
heard the well-remembered cry of one of them, 
he came crouching and skulking behind his 
master for protection, and could not be induced 
to hunt again until he was some distance from 
the colony. On the occasion of his second 
visit, Mr. Dunn had with him a dog of more 
courage and resource. After recovering his as- 
tonishment at the assault of the skua, this dog 
would watch the moment when the skua was 
about to pounce upon him, and by springing 
up to meet the attack escaped many severe 
Mews. 

Bold and familiar, with a swift, elegant, 
gliding flight, this skua calls to mind the 
kesiril, which it much resembles in its habits, 
Mr. Macgillivray has described the hunting of 
this sea-hawk, which he calls the pirate, as it 
may be seen upon the southern shore of the 
Firth of Forth in the end of the month of Au- 
gust. It is the season when flocks of gulls, 
sea-mews, and terns, are fishing the shoals of 
sand-eels and the fry of the coal-fish, which are 
sporting in the waters. With the freshness of 
a painter from nature, Macgillivray sketches 
the wavelets chasing each other, the sunbeams 
glittering upon them, and the gentle breezes 
tempering the heat of noontide. Sea-birds are 
hovering and wheeling about, with their screams 
blending into one harsh, but, fora time, pleasing 
noise. Every now and then a tern dips into 
the water, emerging with a fish in its bill, which 
it swallows without alighting, In the midst of 
all this bustle and merriment there comes 





gliding from afar, with swift and steady motion, 
a dark and resolute-looking bird, which, as it 
cleaves a passage for itself among the terns, 
seems a messenger of death. But a few 
minutes ago he was miles away, and but a dim 
speck on the horizon; and now he is pursuing 
a victim. The light and agile tern mounts, 
descends, sweeps aside, glides off in a curve, 
turns, doubles, and shoots away, screaming in- 
cessantly the while. The skua with ease fol- 
lows every movement. At length the tern, in 
fright, disgorges part of the contents of its 
gullet, and then the pursuer catches the falling 
fish, and flies off to attack another bird. He 
harasses the tern, the brown-hooded mew, and 
the kittiwake, but Mr. Macgillivray affirms the 
black-backed, yellow-footed, and herring gulls 
are not his tributaries. The skua never fishes 
himseif, but hunts in this way until his appetite 
is satisfied. His wings are considerably curved, 
like those of the gulls and terns, his flight re- 
sembling that of the tern or sea-swallow, only 
being steadier and without undulations. When 
not hunting this skua flies about at some height 
in short curves. ‘The skua can sit lightly upon 
the water, like the gull. 

Unlike the others, the Pomarine skua is not 
known to breed in the British islands. The 
length of this species :is about nineteen or 
twenty inches, and the spread of the wings no 
less than forty-five inches; and the tail is only 
six inches long. The inner webs and shafts of 
the middle tail-feathers to near the end are 
white underneath. During the autumn of 1862 
many specimens of this skua were found on the 
coasts of the British islands, from Stromness, in 
the Orkneys, in the north, to Dublin Bay in the 
west, and Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, in 
the south. ‘The middle tail-feathers are only 
two inches longer than the others. The 
plumage is black brown. A variety of this 
species, with black and white bars across the 
breast, has been called Lestris striatus. The 
colour of the eggs of the Pomarine skua is 
green. 

The common skua breeds in the British 
islands only in Shetland, it is believed, and 
there only on three of the highest moun- 
tains: the Snuke, Ronas, and Saxafiord. The 
length of this species is about two feet, and 
the spread of the wings is fifty-five inches, 
_ tail being rather more than seven inches 
ong. 

The savans are not agreed respecting the 
habits of this species. Mr. Yarrel says, like the 
other skuas, it makes the gulls disgorge; but 
he does not cite the testimony of any observer 
for his statement. Dr. Edmonston, on the con- 
trary, who enjoyed excellent opportunities of 
watching the habits of the common skua, asserts 
that although occasionally attacking small birds, 
this species does not make other birds cater for 
it. Of all the group, this skua is the most daring 
in defending its young. As the Rev. Mr. Low 
approached the summits of the high mountains, 
he came near the skuas’ quarters on the peaks. 
His dog was soon obliged to run in among the 
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legs of the party for shelter. Happening to 
separate from his party, Mr. Low was attacked 
by three skuas; who, only enraged the more by 
the discharges of his gun, inflicting severe blows, 
made him repent of his imprudence. When in 
search of their sheep on the hills, the Foula 
shepherds are often attacked by the skuas. 
They defend themselves by holding their cudgels 
above their heads, on which the skua often kills 
itself. 

Mr. Dunn saw a pair of common skuas beat 
a large eagle completely off from their breeding 
place on Ronas hill. Immediately, indeed, that 
an eagle, a hawk, a raven, or an ox, or a horse, 
or a man is seen approaching their nests, the 
attack commences. The cock and the hen in 
rapid succession descend from a considerable 
height with startling fury and force, inflicting 
severe blows. All animals, except man, are 
beaten off, and even the most experienced 
fowlers cannot harry their nests without carry- 
ing off marks of war. 

Yet the common skua is easily made tame 
and sociable. This: species lives in pairs and not 
in flocks. They are protected by a penalty from 
being shot, because they are useful in protecting 
lambs from eagles. They accompany the fishing- 
boats to their fishing-stations for the sake of the 
refuse fish which are thrown to them. The 
penalty which a sportsman incurs for shooting 
one of them is sixteen shillings and eightpence. 
The popular name, bonxie, is applied to all the 
species of skuas in Shetland. Mr. Yarrel men- 
tions a bonxie which was kept alive in captivity 
for no less a term than twenty-four years. Skuas 
are at home in both hemispheres, and the com- 
mon skua is called a Port Egmont Hen in the 
Falkland islands; for these birds are denizens 
—_ of Nova Zembla and the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

Ornithologists have been curious enough to 
inquire why the skuas prefer food obtained by 
piracy? Many gulls carry an oil in their gullets, 
and the disgorged fish, it has been suggested, 
are =_— because they have been half-cooked 
in oil! 

This group of birds is easily distinguished 
from the alls by their recalling to mind the 
hawks and the petrels. Neither is it difficult 
to remember the salient differences.characteristic 
of the four or five species I have described. I 
have been inclined to fancy the undescribed 
dwarf species may only be a variety of the com- 
mon skua, because. they have both middle tail- 
feathers-which taper to a point. These feathers 
in the Pomarine, Richardson’s, and Buffon’s 
skuas, are broad and rounded at the end. A 
striking peculiarity of the Pomarine is, that the 
middle tail-feathers are turned vertically, the 
webs, instead of being lateral, stand above 
and below each shaft. These two middle tail- 
feathers are a little longer than the other tail- 
feathers in the common skua; and they are 
longer in the Pomarine, still longer in Rich- 
ardson’s, and singularly elongated ix Buffon’s 
skua. As for the new skua, it resembles the 
Pomarine, but it is only half the size, and has 





the central tail-feathers pointed instead of broad. 
Is it a cross between the Pomarine and Rich- 
ardson’s skua ? 





TO GLORIANA IN THE SOUTH. 
APRIL. 


Tue Year is in its green bud, 
And, oh! may its unsunned wealth 
Come smiling forth for you, Lady, 
All happiness and health! 
May the Days throng round you with sweetness new, 
Like Bees at the golden comb; 
But come to the hearts that ache for You, 
Dear my Lady come Home! 


The Larch is snooding her tresses 
In a twine of the daintiest green ; 
With the fresh spring-breath the Hawthorn heaves 
His breast to the sunny sheen. 
A shower of spring-green sprinkles the Lime ; 
A shower of spring-gold the Broom ; 
And each rathe tint of the tender time 
Wakes the wish that my Lady were Home. 


In the Coppice, the dear Primroses 
Are the smile of each dim green nook, 
Gravely gladsome; sunny but cool 
With the sound of the gurgling brook. 
And by the wayside, in a burst of delight, 
From the world of fairy and gnome, 
All the flowers are crowding to see the sight 
At their windows. My Lady come Home! 


The Country is growing glorious 
Quietly, day by day; 
The colour of April comes and goes 
In a blush to meet the May. 
And the spring-rains steal from their heaven of 
shade, 
In a veil of tender gloam, 
With a splendid sparkle for every blade. 
Dear my Lady come Home! 


The Spirit of Gladness floating 
Goes up in a sound of song: 
Robin sings in the rich eve-lights ; 
The Throstle all day long : 
The Lark in. his heaven that soars above 
Him, each morn with a distant dome ; 
All sweet ! but sweeter the voice we love. 
Come Home, my Lady, come Home! 


Your Apple-blooms are fragrant 
Beyond the breath of the South ; 
Every bud, for an airy kiss, 
Is lifting a rosy wee mouth. 
A greener glory hour by hour, 
And a peep of ruddier bloom, 
But the leafy world’s waiting its human flower. 
Dear my Lady come Home! 


Our thoughts are as the Violets 
Around the Ash-tree root, 
That breathe the earliest hints of Spring 
At their lofty lady’s foot, 
And wonder why she still delays— 
When the sea of life is a-foam 
With flowers—to crown her in these glad days. 
Come Home, my Lady, come Home! 
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Come! feel the deepening dearness 
About the grand old place. 
Come! let us see the cordial smile 
Of your frank, magnificent face. 
Winter was dreary: of waiting we weary: 
Best of all joy-bringers, come! 
Spread bonny white sails! blow balmy spring-gales! 
Hasten my Lady Home! 
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I surrose very few people will be inclined to 
deny that the changes which a score of years 
have worked in our manners have been remark- 
able. They are chiefly alterations for the better. 
The changes for the worse might be told in a 
dozen lines; those for the better might demand 
as many chapters. In one or two things only has 
society remained stationary, or very nearly so. 
The Peerage, for instance, is very nearly as much 
studiedasever. It has not quite the hold upon 
the community which it had, nor is that hold 
quite so wildly extended. Peerage-worship is 
shaken. ‘The votaries are fewer, though as 
yet the number of them is only reduced in- 
finitesimally. The ardour of their devotion is 
cooled, though only by the hundreth part of a 
degree. We are edging further and further 
away from the old Feudal Time—and that is 
enough. 

How many affectations that used to obtain 
among us have fallen into desuetude; nay, to 
what a great extent is affectation itself out of 
fashion now! What a creditable thing it used 
to be considered once for a lady to live without 
food! ‘To win a reputation for being a small 
eater, a young woman would formerly lay in 
large supplies of food in secret, consuming her 
natural nourishment in occult places and at 
unhallowed hours. Why? What additional at- 
traction did it confer on any young person that 
she had lost her appetite? Here was a young 
woman, either damaging her health by absti- 
nence, or fraudulently feeding at unsocial mo- 
ments, to convince you—of what? that her 
stomach wanted tone. What a state of things 
was this! Hostesses would feel quite proud of 
one of these languid young ladies, and would say: 
“Qh, it’s no use persuading her, Mr. Cropful; we 
all know that Miss Barebones lives upon air.” 
We have got rid of this nonsense at any rate. ‘The 

oung ladies of the present time are not in the 
east ashamed of having good appetites. They 
take to their mutton kindly, as reasonable crea- 
tures should, and have no objection to beef 
when it comes in its turn. 

The affectation of delicate health is also 
losing ground in these days. ‘The sofa, the 
scent-bottle, the darkened room, what pro- 
digious institutions those were! ‘They are 

reatly out of fashion now. Fainting, too, and 

ysterics, we have less of: if people are sub- 
ject to those terrible afflictions now, they say 
as little about them as possible. ‘The fashion of 
ill health was a mighty convenient one, the fair 
invalid being generally strong enough to do 
anything she felt inclined for, but always plead- 





ing, with a faint smile, her “ wretched health” 
as an excuse for getting out of unpleasant en- 
gagements. “I must ask you not to discuss 
the question with me just now; my health will 
really not bear the slightest contradiction” — 
this was a very common state for these interest- 
ing creatures to get into. They must not be 
troubled about household affairs ; they must be 
soothed by everybody who came near them; no 
unpleasant information must reach them; nor 
might any painful topic be discussed in their 
presence. Their digestive powers, too, were 
very remarkable. “I can’t eat roast mutton,” 
one of these delicate persons would say, faintly ; 
“it is too much for me: it’s that curious 
lobster-salad, or a little pickled salmon and 
cucumber, always agrees with me perfectly.” 
Nor was it a small advantage enjoyed by these 
mysterious invalids that they had means at 
their disposal of avoiding all sorts of unpalatable 
social intercourse. “Tell dear Mrs. Boreham, 
with my kind love, that I feel unfortunately 
much too poorly to see her this afternoon.” 

The affectation of timidity and nervousness, 
again: those were the days when, if a young 
lady had to walk along a plank to get mto a 
sailing-boat, the performance was attended with 
a little volley of screams, and was preceded 
by many announcements that nothing would 
induce her to attempt it. That same young 
lady would spoil all the arrangements of a plea- 
sure-party in the country, if it were necessar: 
that a harmless cow should be encountered. 
Whenever the timid one was asked to sing in 
company, she would spend half an hour in re- 
sisting all the sealed entreaties of the 
society, pleading extreme nervousness, but. 
always giving in at last, and managing, curiously 
enough, when once seated at the piano, to do her 
abilities, such as they were, the amplest justice. 
These wretched affectations are daily perishing 
away before modern good sense. 

The affectation of melancholy, again, is going 
out of fashion. The poet Gray, in describing 
an individual for whom he seeks to claim our 
feelings of interest, says that ‘ Melancholy 
marked him for her own.” I am afraid this 
would not do now. Action, not melancholy, 
is what we admire. The man who should try 
the Edgardo business now, the man of cloaks, 
of pallor, the recliner against chimney-pieces in 
soft reverie, would in these days stand no chance. 
The blighted dodge was an excellent one in its 
time, but now, when young ladies are in the 
habit of taking the nonsense out of a leg of 
mutton, I am afraid Edgardo would be left 
with his elbow upon the chimney-piece, and his 
fine eyes suffused with melancholy, to waste 
his sweetness on dowagers and wall-flowers. 

Men who are not near-sighted, no longer screw 
glasses into their eyes, to the imminent risk of 
their optical health. Men who are liable, as we 
all are—even Edgardo himself—to catch colds 
in their heads, no longer think it needful to wear 
thin boots, but don the Balmoral of stoutness 
and defy the puddles, as, indeed, the ladies do 
also. I remember when frock-coats were con- 
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structed with an inside band, with which the 
wearer girded himself well, before buttoning 
his coat, in order to get a waist. And I re- 
member a pair of boots I was in the habit of 
wearing, which cause me to writhe now as I 
think of them, and the like of which I never 
see on the feet of my young friends of the pre- 
sent day. Truly those boots were excruciators : 
and when, after a day’s intolerable anguish, they 
were, by more intolerable anguish, at length 
drawn off, the agony of the operation—which was 
not performed under chloroform—was so terrific 
that the patient used to remain for a consider- 
able period pale and speechless—an inglorious 
martyr to the ruthless folly of the age. 

But though we have got rid of many such 
ancient affectations, and many old forms of 
Humbug, the shapes assumed by Humbug still 
are multifarious. The fact is, that it is an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to steer clear of Humbug. 
Let the reader consider in how many ways this 
vice may show itself, and he will own that it is 
difficult not to fall into some one or other of 
its developments. Think of the Humbug of 
Simplicity, the Humbug of Roughness, the 
Humbug of Sensitiveness, the Humbug of deny- 
ing Humbug in others; consider the amount of 
Cordial Humbug, of Polite Humbug, of Refined 
Humbug, of Solemn Humbug, of Indignant 
Humbug, of Mystic Humbug. As to producing 
an analysis of this thing—as to supplying the 
world with an exhaustive treatise on Humbug 
—it would extend these Chronicles I don’t know 
how far, to attempt it. But there are some 
great characteristics of Humbug that are worth 
noting down. 

One of these is the determination of all 
Humbugs, rightly so called, to stand by all the 
Humbugs of their own class, though they are 
quite ready to be very hard upon all the 
Humbugs of another class. If, for instance, 
you were to call the attention of, let us say, a 
Sensitive Humbug, to a very flagrant act of 
sensitive — committed by some one 
else, it would be the tendency of the first 
Humbug to deny the guilt of the second, and 
to say—it is a favourite phrase with the tribe— 
“Well, you know it’s not affectation in Aim.” 
To this “ Humbug, of denying Humbug in 
others,” and to the Humbugs of Mystery, of 
Simplicity, and of Roughness, be these re- 
marks confined, And now a question, in confi- 
dence. 

Are you a Mysterious Humbug? If so, you 
are to be congratulated, for no kind of Humbu 
answers better. It is not very difficult—as 
know by experience, having tried all sorts of 
Humbug in order to be able to write upon the 
subject—and it is vastly remunerative. It 
requires, as other forms of Humbug do, that 
he who devotes himself to its culture should 
have great self-control, and be quite sure of 
himself. He must not talk much, but at the 
same time he must, of course, not leave the 
field open to those who do talk; and he will 
do well to interrupt the conversation of others, 
if not by words, by action and by-play. If 





some one be talking, for instance, to a room 
full of people, it would be a good thing to rise 
slowly, in the midst of a conversation, and, 
taking a photograph from the table, select a 
perfectly insignificant member of the company, 
place the same in the hands of this personage, 
crossing the room very slowly to do so, and then |, 
returning to your place as if this transaction || 
had been a perfectly simple one, and done in en- || 
tire good faith. Ifthe refreshment of tea be under 
practical consideration at the moment, the same 
thing may be done effectively with a plate of || 
bread-and-butter. Suppose, again, that you are 
at a wedding; it would be a very good thing to 
break off a very small crumb indsed of wedding- 
cake—selecting a moment when a speech was 
being made, and when plenty of public attention 
was to let—and cutting it into some very precise 
form, that of a die, for instance, place it in a 
piece of paper, roe it up very carefully, write 
something outside the package with your pencil, 
and then consign it to the recesses of your 
purse or pocket-book. All this must be done 
with intense gravity and perfect unconscious- 
ness that anybody is observing you, and you 
must be sure to be very oustinalee and hard 
to please, about the shape and size of the piece. 
Such plain directions as these will enable you, 
if you are a discerning person, to seize such 
opportunities as may come in your way of dis- 
tinguishing yourself on other occasions. You will 
see, for example, that at a pic-nic, it will be de- 
sirable for you, having undertaken the mixing of 
a salad, to pull off one of the leaves of a lettuce, 
to put down the salad-bowl, to pace very softly 
to the side of the stream near which the festival 
is held, and drop the leaf into the water. In 
the same way you are recommended, if assisting 
at a garden-party, to walk straight into a game 
of croquet, and, taking up one of the balls, which 
it is very important should be kept in its 
place, to begin playing a small game at bowls on 
your own account. All these things must be 
done very slowly, very solemnly, and quite un- 
consciously. And if you attain to be a master 
of this art of Mysterious Humbug, great will be 
the social success you wili reap as a reward. No 
man of similar or even superior intellectual attain- 
ments to yours—no man, that is, who allows him- 
self to appear plainly as he is—will be able to 
stand before you for a single moment. His ges- 
tures, his looks, his lightest word will never be 
canvassed and made the subject of discussion as 
yours are. He—poor man—if he be pleased, 
appears so. If he be interested, he shows his 
interest. While you, who keep everything 
and especially the limited extent of your own |) 
capacity—to yourself, will find people occupying 
themselves for half an hour in speculating on 
what was the meaning of some look, some nod, 
some half-finished sentence of yours, as if the 
greatest importance attached to it. Whereas, 
you may be as clever as you like, as witty, as 
good humoured, but Grimshaw the mysterious 
will always beat you at a canter, and will get 
a character for great profundity, while you will 
be spoken of by the very people whom Grimshaw 
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takes in, as—“ Shallow, sir; a good fellow, but 
shallow.” 

Closely allied to Mysterious Humbug are the 
Humbugs of Innocence, Simplicity, and Rough- 
ness. Perhaps, it is under the first of these 
headings that the Humbug of children should 
be dealt with, though there are plenty of adult 
Innocent Humbugs as well. Children are often 
terrible impostors, and. are ever ready to add 
deceit to their other vices. “My dear Mr. 
Drivel,” says a fond mother, “when my little 
boy heard you were coming to dine to-day he 
absolutely cried to be allowed to come down to 
dessert, that he might see the gentleman who 
had written that pretty book all about good little 
boys and girls.” Now, how very few people 
there are who would not be taken in by this— 
Drivel certainly would be—the fact being that 
the boy had his mind’s eye fixed upon thie 
preserved apricots which he knew would appear 
at the dessert, and which, or perchance the figs, 
were the real objects of his longings; the desire 
to behold the countenance of Drivel, being 
assumed in order that the other and more rational 
passion might be freely indulged in. Saying 
startling things, or asking startling questions, 
is another form of Infant Humbug whieh is 
exceedingly common, and which is only to be 
checked by taking no notice of these brilliant 
sallies. ‘The young gentleman who wanted to 
sit up in order to see the distinguished author, 
would be very likely to offend in this way, and 
Mr. Drivel would be very likely to hear some 
of his aphorisms repeated by his fond mamma. 
“You, Mr. Drivel, who are so fond of children” 
—this may rather be doubted, by-the-by, in 
Drivel’s case—‘ will be amused and pleased b 
a thing my little boy said the other day. We 
were walking in Kensington Gardens hen 9 admir- 
ing the pink May, which was. out in great 
profusion, when little Tommy said to me, quite 
suddenly, ‘Mamma dear, are there any little 
boys and girls who never see this pretty pink 
May ? So I said, ‘ Yes, dear, a. great many, I am 
sorry to say.’ ‘And were do they live ?” he asked 
next. So I told him that they lived in a great 
many parts of London—in St. Giles’s especially. 
After that, he walked along’ very quietly for 
some time, and seemed: to be thinking very 
deeply about something, but: he didn’t say any- 
thing more till just as we were going to leave 
the gardens, when he stopped me and said, 
* Mamma, is it far to St. Giles’s ? ‘Yes, dear,’ 
I said, ‘along, long way.’ ‘Oh, mamma,’ he 
eried, ‘do let me gather some of the pretty pink 
May, and let us take it to St. Giles’s in a cab, 
that those poor boys and girls may see it.’ I 
thought it such a pretty idea, Mr. Drivel, that I 
determined I would tell you the very next time 
I had the opportunity.” 

Nor are these the only exploits of the Infant 
Humbug. He is the boy who, when he heard of 
the Manchester distress, came to his mamma for 
an envelope and a postage-stamp, and who, when 
the inquiry was made what he wanted with those 
articles, replied that “he would like so to send 
the eighteen-pence, which papa gave him, to the 





poor people in Lancashire.” Upon which papa 
presented him with half-a-crown on the spot. 
This, again, is the infant who, having got 
off learning his lessons by complaining of the 
headache, was found bathed in tears because of 
the thought that his governess would be dis- 
tressed at his want of progress. And, lastly, 
this again is the boy who, having had six 
oranges given him, distributed them among six 
of his playfellows, and would have gone without 
any himself, but that his mamma, finding it out 
quite by accident, instantly sent out for more, 
lest his extraordinary generosity should go un- 
rewarded, 

Of course, this poor little scaramouch was 
not half so much to blame as those about 
him, Appealing to a child’s vanity by repeat- 
ing its sayings and doings, is the sure wayto make 
an infant a Humbug: while the thing might 
easily be discouraged by passing over the child’s 
precocious remarks in silence, and applying to its 
displays of generosity the only test which is of 
the slightest use —the test of suffering. If 
children, old or young, are to get half-a-crown as 
the reward of generosity in giving up eighteen- 
pence, I am afraid there will be found plenty of 
us, of all ages, ready to part with the smaller 
coins, in the hope of gaining the larger. 

But Innocent Humbug is not entirely confined 
to children. Public characters, and persons dis- 
tinguished by their talents, haye been known to 
lapse into it. I heard not long since of a once 
celebrated singer with whose praises the very 
world was ringing, and who hearing in the 
course of conversation her name mentioned in 
connexion with some newspaper report, ex- 
claimed, with a look of surprise, “ What! Is it 
possible that I am spoken about in the news- 
papers ?” This was a fair specimen of Innocent 
Humbug. It might happen to an Innocent 
Humbug to be addressed on some particular 
occasion by a total stranger. “How did you 
know me, now ?” asks the simple one, with an 
artless smile. ‘I knew you,” says the stranger, 
“by your portraits in the shop windows.” 
“What!” cries Innocent Humbug, “do they 
put portraits of mein the shop windows?” [ 
once knew a Humbug who ed into an as- 
sembly, with his shoes, which were of course 
very large and thick, tied with a piece of 
common string, such as worldlings tie up their 
parcels with. Instantly, another Humbug took 
me aside, and whispered in my-ear, “ Do 
look at dear Mr. Dodger’s shoes ; aren’t they 
delightful? You know he hasn’t the faintest 
idea that they are not like everybody else’s.” 
Now, here is a case illustrative of what I ven- 
tured to assert in an earlier part of this chro- 
nicle, namely, that Humbugs are in the habit of 
defending each other’s interest, and shoring each 
other up with all their might, for I not only 
affirm that in this case the proprietor of these 
eccentric shoes was himself aware of their pecu- 
liarity, but I affirm, also, that that other Im- 
postor who drew attention to the shoes was also 
partly aware that they were not put on in good 
faith. So that it will be seen that in this in- 
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stance we have at once illustrated Simple Hum- 
bug, and Compound Humbug, and the Humbug 
of Sustaining Humbug in others. It is not often 
tuat one kills so many birds with one stone. 

Somehow—one never can tell how—it does 
not happen that these extremely artless and 
simple personages show their simplicity in pe- 
cuniary transactions ; they are never too inno- 
cent to look after the mainchance. They know 
a florin from a half-crown, and a ten-pound note 
from a five; and this is the more remarkable, 
because as to all other matters they seem to 
live quite in the clouds. 

It has been said that the Humbug, simple or 
innocent, is nearly allied to the Mysterious 
Humbug. In like manner are the Rough 
Humbug and the Simple Humbug intimately 
connected: the former being indeed only a 
Simple Humbug, who is grumpy instead of 
civil. The Humbug of roughness, like that of 
simplicity, is characterised by great uncon- 
sciousness and ignorance of the ways of the 
world; but, unlike Simple Humbug, it is dis- 
tinguished by an entire absence of courteousness 
and amiability. The Rough Humbug, too, is a 
ferocious denouncer of the world, and is a ma- 
lignant despiser of the forms of society. He 
associates, however, with the people whom he 
despises. He abuses people openly, for this is 
part of his plan; but continues to mix with 
them. ‘ What a humbug that man is,” he will 
say of one of his toadies, “ yet the creature 
has qualities for which one forgives him.” Of 
course the Rough Humbug is a being much 
too sublime to know anything about costume, 
or what are the fashions of the period, and 
consequently he wears very often garments 
which are very unlike other people’s. But 
this can hardly be done in pure unconscious- 
ness and carelessness about appearances, be- 
cause sometimes the cut of his clothing is quite 
peculiar to himself, so that it becomes a matter 
of certainty that he must go into minute ex- 

lanations of what he requires, whenever he 
as to call in the services of a new tailor. There 
is no real indifference to appearances here. I 
suppose the first Rough Humbug of whom we 
have any knowledge was Diogenes; but who 
shall say when we may hope to commemorate 
the last? It isa réle which may not be taken 
up by any man, unless he has got some position 
in the world, for otherwise it would not be tole- 
rated; but having got the position, he ma 
take up the part and stick to it. First of all, 
it is needful that he settle with himself com- 
fortably, that all men, he excepted, are fools 
aud idiots. He will decide that in every case 
the beaten track is to be avoided, and’ that 
what has been settled by all men, at all 
places, and of all times, to be right, is most 
probably wrong. He-will hold that to enjoy the 
society of one’s fellow-creatures is folly, unless, 
indeed, it be to make one of a group of satel- 
lites who sit at his feet, or at those of the one or 
two others of the same stamp whom be acknow- 
ledges to have a little gleam of something in 
them. He thinks that to have your clothes 





cut after the fashion, is weakness; and that to 
dress for dinner is lunacy. He despises dinner- 
parties, balls, riding in the Park, fleld-sports, and 
race-courses ; but yet will startle you by some 
tastes which he affects, and which you would 
have thought the least compatible with his 
character. Perhaps he will suddenly take to 
going to the Opera, though he will not know 
what is the right time to go there, or how he 
ought to dress, or the names of the different 
operas. He will say he likes the jingle and 
tinsel of the thing; and he will get hold of some 
man initiated in the ways of the world (gene- 
rally pretty high up in it, too), and will walk off 
with finn to a shop, and make him choose “ the 
kind of thing that a man ought to twist about 
his neck, and the kind of foolish attire that 
he should thrust his legs into, in order to be 
allowed to go and listen in peace to the fiddling 
and the rest of it.” 

You have only to encourage the Humbug 
Rough sufficiently, by playing into his hands, to 
see how startlingly he will “ come out.” Perhaps 
you have asked him to dinner, and invited a 
number of friends to meet him. I wish you 
joy. It is two to one that he keeps you wait- 
ing an hour, and then, when you have at last 
sat down to dinner, and are half through the 
meal, walks in in a shooting jacket, and says he 
had forgot all about it, and had fallen asleep 
while sitting in his garden and listening toa 
cuckoo—which remined him of the talk of a 
man whom he met the last time he dined out. 
Or, perhaps, when you have him fairly seated 
at your table, he will astonish your guests by 
a your servant not to bring him any 
of those kickshaw monstrosities, which are not 
fit for the stomach of a plain man, but to fetch 
him a plate of meat, if there is such a thing 
in the house, and to bring him a mug of beer. 
And all this time the Humbugs, who support 
Humbug in others, will nudge each other, 
and whisper “ that Diogenes is in great force 
to-night.” 

I once knew a Humbug of this species 
who told me one day that ‘the had had occa- 
sion that afternoon to walk through a certain 

rt of the town, and that he had found himself 
in the midst of a mass of people dressed up in 
all sorts of outlandish costumes—men in black 
gowns, and with wigs on their heads, and men 
in red coats, and men in dresses like those worn 
by footmen, only with bits of black silk fastened 
to the backs of their coat-collars, and with 
swords hanging by their sides—and the street 
was full of soldiers on horseback, and crowded 
with a gaping mob looking on at it all with their 
mouths open. And seeing all this, Diogenes 
had selected one out of this gaping herd, and 
had asked him what all this might mean? Unto 
which question the man had replied indig- 
nantly: using some expression which D. could 
not remember, not being familiar with the same. 
I asked if the word in question were “gam- 
mon,” and, curiously enough, my conjecture 
proved to be right. The man in the street had 
conceived it to be “gammon” that Diogenes 
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should pretend not to know from what he saw, 
that it was a Court-day at St. James’s; and 
I must own that, for my part, I inclined to the 
opinion of that very low-minded individual. 

There are no members of the tribe more 
surrounded by satellites: than these Rough and 
simple Humbugs: nor is the “Humbug who 
sustains Humbug in others,” ever seen in greater 
force than when attending on one of these Simple 
or Rough Gentlemen, drawing him out, playing 
into his hands, narrating his sayings and doings, 
and asking if you ever heard of anything so 
natural and delightful? It must be owned 
that these unfortunate jackals to the Lion Hum- 
bugs often get rather severely handled by their 
chiefs. There is no one on whom the Rough 
Humbug is more ready to display the quality he 
affects, than on the poor sycophant who is for 
ever at his heels, It is one of the Rough 
Humbug’s proudest boasts, of course, that he 
always speaks his mind; and as it is necessary 
to give evidence of the fact, and as the satellite 
is quite safe to practise on, and is even most in- 
clined to admire when most bullied, home-truths 
descend upon his devoted head in an avalanche. 
But it serves him right, and there is no oceasion 
to pity him—or perhaps Aer, as the case may be. 

And so, though we have got rid of many 
affectations of former times, and of many forms 
of cant and imposture, yet these villanies have 
left their successors still flourishing among us. 
The Mysterious and the Rough forms of Humbug 
are just now rather flourishing, and promise to 
continue so; and they are additionally objec- 
tionable, because they are put on in assumption 
of a quality which is as heavenly as it is rare, 
namely, SrtmpLiciTy : an adornment which, like 
genius, cannot be acquired, and which, when 
real, is rarely lost, no, not among the worldliest 
scenes and falsest company. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that no one 
will go away with the impression that this 
Chronicle is written in an ill-natured spirit. 
Humbug is a disease; it must be written about, 
as oe or neuralgia is written about. It 
is a disease which, in its milder forms, is not 
always inconsistent with mental health, and its 
attacks are not beyond the reach of remedy. 
The danger depends upon the degree of deve- 
lopment. We all know people who are esti- 
mable and popular, but who are Mono-humbu 
—Humbugs on some particular point, and only 
toa small extent. There are Harmless Hum- 
bugs and Dangerous Humbugs, just as is the 
case with lunatics. There are even Entertain- 
ing Humbugs. The Rough, the Simple, the 
Mysterious, and the Amiable, forms of Humbug 
are harmless enough; the three first are often 
amusing; as to the last, it is the most pardon- 
able form of Humbug known to psychologists. 
This form of the disease generally attacks persons 
who have an inordinate love of approbation : 
which is in itself a defect to be regarded with 
considerable leniency. Indeed, it may be said 
that there are commonly, and the cases of utter 
criminals excepted, but two great sources of 
Humbug in our nature—Vanity, which leads 





men to assume the Rough, Simple, Mysterious, 
and other disagreeable forms of the disorder, 
and— Love of approbation: which seduces 
them into the more amiable developments of 
it, such as the Humbugs of Cordiality, Polite- 
ness, and perhaps Sensibility. 





AN OLD FOE WITH A NEW NAME. 

First, catch your coryza. Coryza being the 
subject of the present article, you are respect- 
fully requested to catch your coryza. The cap- 
ture is not difficult. There are various ways of 
effecting it. Only take care to get a gentle and 
mild one, and not to catch a tartar coryza; 
for coryzas differ greatly in malignity, violence, 
and obstinacy. 

The habitats of coryzas are various; they 
comprise such widely distant localities, that 
coryzas may be said to be cosmopolite. From 
China to Peru, from Greenland to Cape Horn, 
they are to be met with. Nor is much seeking 
necessary; you have only to throw yourself in 
their way. And not only are they spread over 
a wide area of the earth’s surface; they lurk 
deep under ground, as Siberian and other miners 
will tell you, and mount to the greatest attain- 
able altitudes, as Messrs. Coxwell and Glaisher 
will testify. As high as the balloon can soar, 
so high soars the coryza. 

Not that it shuns the haunts of men. Jackdaw- 
like, it often loiters about cathedral churches 
and other public buildings. It has even been 
taken in the neighbourhood of ball-rooms. It 
manifests a great attachment for certain classes 
of private dwellings, especially for those in which 
opposite doors and windows are frequently left 
open. There are also coryzas with aquatic habits. 
Many a water-party, out for the day, has brought 
back quite ac with them—not less than one 
coryza for each lady and gentleman, which is as 
liberal an allowance as any one can require. So 
aquatic, indeed, are their affinities, that they have 
no need of actual water for their development, 
but can attain their full growth on mist and 
steam; and, like the Will-o’-the-Wisp, can find 
ample nourishment in marshy exhalations. Nay, 
several remarkable specimens have been seen 
which have thriven on no more substantial fare 
than a liberal allowance of London fog. There 
are undoubted instances of coryzas having been 
fished up by a single plunge into a pond or river, 
by a few minutes’ stay in the spray of a water- 
fall, or in the showers which diversify the sun- 
shine of April. 

As to seasons, all are more or less favourable. 
Exactly as a skilful gardener will force his 
flowers and fruits in spite of the weather, so a 
determined autdlen will have something 
to boast of at any and every time of the year. 
He most easily shows you what he can do, when 
the most violent contrasts of temperature are 
attainable: In May for instance and the be- 
ginning of June, with a hot sun and a cold wind, 
when you are baked in one street, and pelted 
with frozen dust round the corner; or in nice 
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old-fashioned Christmas weather, when you can 
step out of a sultry dining-room into a world of 
Polar ice and snow. Coryzas delight in abrupt 
contrasts. They prefer a careless to a careful cos- 
tume. If you seek them lightly clad, with un- 
covered head, open shirt-collar, and unbuttoned 
waistcoat, they will meet you half way. 

You are notorious for the narrowness of your 
understanding—I mean for the smallness of 
your feet. Incase them, by all meaus, to show 
them off, with fine cotton stockings, in the 
tightest of boots with the thinnest of soles. 

alk in them, through a sloppy thaw, from St. 
James’s Park to Primrose-hill and back, and you 
may possibly bring home with you a very fair 
and promising coryza. Or, you are a boat-racer, 
pulling as no man of Cambridge or Oxford ever 


pulled before. After a longer pull than usual, 


retire to a meadow to refresh your blood. Lie 
down beneath a tree, stretching your stalwart 
length on the — Take particular care to 
go to sleep. When you wake, it will not be 
your fault if you have not a strong coryza. Once, 
on a hot summer’s day, I climbed the Apennine 
on foot, starting from the Bologna side. On 
reaching the summit, I mounted the box of a 
carriage, to enjoy the more extensive view and 
admit the refreshing breeze tomy open chest. I 
saw no coryza on the mountain-top ; the thought 
of coryzas never entered my head. Neverthe- 
less, 1 carried into Florence as charming a coryza 
as you would wish to have. 

The presence of a coryza, when caught, is 
frequently betrayed by a convulsive cry or ex- 
clamation which no amount of self-restraint can 
suppress. When you hear repeated sounds re- 
sembling “Chishoh! chishoh!” be sure that a 
coryza is not far off. “Itch-ho!” is another 
orthographical mode of expressing the same 
thing. A Muscovite variety of the species 
modifies the above syllables into “Tchischoff ! 
Tchischoff!” A Polish nobleman, who was 
never without a good coryza, was thence sur- 
named the Count Tchischoffinski, which made 
his wife the Countess Tchischoffinska. The cry 
may be mechanically imitated by introducing to 
the human nostril finely ground pepper, com- 
minuted tobacco-leaves, or any other pulverulent 
stimulus. Some nostrils, however, have become 
so indurated and coriaceous—in trivial language, 
leathery—that no amount of powdery excitement 
is able to startle them from their propriety. 
They bid defiance to dusty provocation. Still 
the insensible proboscis may be made to give 
galvanic signs of life, if its proprietor will only 
throw back his head and look at the sun fixedly. 

As the cuckoo is named after its ery, in all 
nations and languages, so by a pleasing onoma- 
topeia, in certain nurseries, coryzas are known 
by the sound they elicit. Biddy says to little 

om, “Oh! Master Tommy, you have caught 
a chisho.” To which accusation Tommy replies, 
*“Chisho! Yes, 1 have,” or, “Chisho! No, I 
haven’t,” according to his habits of truth or un- 
truth. The oldest inhabitant of Drafton Attics 
states that, in his young days, coryzas were 
called “the sneezums,” and that it was cus- 





tomary to exorcise the enemy thus made mani- 
fest, by a counter exclamation, viz. “God bless 
you!” 

Coryzas have also a habit of imitating, and at 
the same time corrupting, human speech. They 
delight in abusing the etymological doctrine of 
the convertibility of certain letters. B. they 
make do duty for M. Biddy, under the influ- 
ence of chisho, would say, “Ob, Tobby! 
Naughty Tobby! You bustn’t bake bouths at 
your Babba!” A French savant, M. Edmond 
About, in his wonderful romance of The Nose 
of a Notary, publishes the discovery that coryzas 
speak pure Auvergnat—i.e. the patois of the 
province of Auvergne. In Great Britain, the 
coryza dialect has been held to bear a relation- 
ship to the modern Jewish. At the same time 
with the vitiation of speech, coryza’s taste is 
vitiated. It cannot tell the dillerence between 
plum-pudding and toasted cheese. It takes 
roast pork for boiled veal, and curried fow) for 
harricoed mutton. By sight only can it diffe- 
rentiate fish from flesh, and flesh from fowl. ‘The 
same of smells; it is equally insensible to the 
perfume of the rose and the odour of over-kept 
venison. 

The reader has by this time guessed that what 
the Grecian gods call coryza, and humble men 
“a cold in the head,” is no other than the 
Rhinitis of nosologists, the Rheum of our 
ancestors, the N Catarrh of apothecaries, 
and the Gravedo of Latin authors. The very 
names by which it has been currently known— 
pose, mur, stuffing of the head, distillation into 
the eyes and nose, all producing unusual stolidity 
and heaviness in the bewildered patient —mark it 
as helplessly ridiculous and pitiable. The doctor 
despises it, as bringing neither glory nor profit 
to him, but as only increasing the figures which 
stand before “handkerchiefs” in the washer- 
woman’s bill. Complain to your medical man 
of a cold in the head, and what comfort will he 
give you? Pooh! It is a trifle. It is a 
common, temporary indisposition, of no import- 
ance in the world, except as a subject for jokes, 
to be cauterised with a caricature, or blistered 
with an epigram. Men are wicked enough to 
laugh at anything. ‘Tie a tin kettle to a poor 
dog’s tail, and you will see every individual 
passenger highly amused at the animal’s fright ; 
forgetting that he may go mad and give them 
a serious fright in turn. But imagine the posi- 
tion of the man who has to make a declaration of 
love, or his maiden speech in the House of Com- 
mons, or his first pleading at the bar, with his 
nasal appendage—I shudder to write it— 
“stuffed up” with a horrid coryza. Fancy the 
sufferings of the Japanese, with their pockets 
full of smooth paper wipers only; fancy the 
awful destitution of those to whom fortune 
refuses a kerchief of any kind ! 

You may get the master of a cramp, you may 
bear a toothache or have your tooth out, you may 
conquer a twinge of threatened gout, you may 
subdue your anger and other evil passions ; but a 
well-establi cold in the head, resisting your 
utmost efforts, makes you half stupid in spite of 
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yourself, Cardan, Rousseau, and Munaret assert 
that the susceptibility of the olfactory apparatus 
is in direct proportion to the educability of the 
individual: which has been confirmed by obser- 
vation. Thick-skinned, obtuse, and unintellectual 
patients, will breathe through their mouth when 
they cannot breathethrough their nostrils; a little 
tannin or camphor-snuff will cure their head- 
ache and console them for the rest. But artists, 
lawyers, and men of letters, become really ob- 
jects of compassion. And if a derangement of 
the nasal crypts be an affliction when only tem- 
porary, what is it when it assumes the form of 
a coryza in permanence? Dr. Hare, of the 
University of London Hospital, defines it as 
the pains of purgatory; a proof that he has 
studied its symptoms elsewhere than in books 
and amongst his patients. To find a remedy 
for this affection is, therefore, a matter of vital 
importance to all who respect their human 
dignity. Man is certainly a creature of noble 
mien—particularly when he has the pip in his 
nose ! 

Coryzas are of two sorts: moist and dry. 
Which is preferable, is hard to tell. Those 
who have tried both, pronounce for neither. 
One practitioner, driven to despair, has hatched 
a frightful theory. He holds that coryza is 
neither more nor less than a sort of ringworm 
inside ‘the nose, which must be burnt out with 
nitrate of silver. Others refer you to hydro- 
oo treatment ; others to the globules of the 
homeeopathists. If neither of the above will 
cure you, go to Bath and try a sulphurated 
douche; or you may put yourself under a 
doctor who deals in hydro-thermal dust : 
namely, one who shuts you up in a box, and 
makes you breathe medicated hot water chopped 
up small. Or you may bleed, and blister, and 
dose well with aperients. Sub-nitrate of bis- 
muth alone, or associated with iodide of sul- 
phur, have been tried—as have cold water lo- 
tions applied to the face—in vain. 

Your wisest plan will therefore be, to leave 
these learned prescriptions to their fate. For- 
tunately, you have left the choice whether you 
will treat your coryza at your = or your 
pedal extremity. The latter will be a counter 
uritative application. You put your feet into 
water as hot as you can bear it, and keep them 
there as long as your patience lasts. Thecoryza 
is thereby coaxed downwards, and your nasal 
organ, consequently, restored to its normal 
sonority and permeability. 

The most interesting style, however, of treat- 

a coryza may be given under the formula, 
“Tie up your head, and take on.” This is the 
favourite mode on the Continent. The little 
birds do it, poor things, when they tuck their 
heads under their wings. There is a historical 
anecdote—now first given to the world—known 
in the family where it occurred as “ Le Combat 
des Bonnets de Nuit” —The Battle of the Night- 
caps. Two French émigrés were staying in the 
house of an English nobleman. Being both 
severely coryza-stricken, they retired early to 
their double-bedded room, On’searching their 


in 


drawers they mustered altogether exactly thir- 
teen nightcaps. They first put on six each in 
rapid succession, and then fought who should 
have the seventh. 

In default of nighteaps, any other wrap 
whatever will serve as a capitular envelope, 
provided it be dense enough. The worsted 
stocking from your left leg is invaluable; be 
particular about the left, because the right is 
devoid of healing virtue. A flannel petticoat is 
not to be despised. Young ladies have shaken 
off coryzas by passing the night with that mys- 
terious garment worn aloft, instead of in its 
usual and diurnal place. When the ostrich 
sticks his ‘head in a hole, it may be not, as the 
vulgar suppose, to hide his body from the 


hunters, but more probably his peculiar and in- - 


stinctive mode of dealing with a severe coryza, 

Finally, the best advice may be, to cancel the 
opening sentence of this Article. All things 
considered, it ought to stand, “Don’t catch a 
coryza—if you can help it.” 








THE SUB-SURVEYOR. 





Ir was a provoking ‘thing, in the first place, 
when young Parkes fell ill. We were weak- 
handed, so far as the staff was concerned, on our 
section, the Lublin section, of the new line. 
Those were the early days, too, of railways in 
Poland, and the life of an engineer was not 
exactly speut upon rose-leaves. Parkes was 
invalided and went home to England, and for a 
good while the whole work devolved on me. I 
like work, and I did my best to work out the 
South Polish to the satistaction of my employers ; 
but it was really too much for one pair of eyes 
and one pair of hands. The native “navvies” 
required as much coaxing and attention as so 
many children. What with red letter days that 
were terribly frequent in their traditionary 
almanack ; what with wedding feasts, unlucky 
days, and so on, I could seldom reckon on 
downright labour in exchange for actual wages. 
They were strapping fellows, kind, polite, and 
full of winning ways and the petty courtesies of 
life, but sure to drop the spade and to light 
their smuggled cigars, unless they were watched. 
And who was to watch them ? not John Shaw, 
civil engineer, at any rate. He had too much 
correspondence to conduct, since the line was 
partly paid for by a government subsidy, and 
the imperial bureaux kept up a heavy fire of 
letters, all of which ‘had to be replied to cate- 
gorically, in the best French at my disposal. 
‘There was other necessary labour than this pen 
and ink work. Even surveying was difficult, since 
the labourers crossed eemeaines at the proposal 
to assist me with my apparatus, and brieflygave me 
to understand that they regarded my instruments 
as “ magical,” and had rather, in consequence, 
refrain from meddling with them. But for a 
shrewd Armenian pedlar, who gave me some 
help, I should have been brought to a stand-still, 
and, as it was, my progress was slow. 

It was with much satisfaction, therefore, that 
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I received a letter from the contractors in Lon- 
don, announcing that a fresh sub-surveyor was 
on his way to my assistance, and assuring me 
that Mr. Patrick O’Dwyer had been most highly 
recommended on the score of merit and expe- 
rience. Ina day or two Mr. O’Dwyer arrived, 
a well-built, well-looking, young fellow, with 
dark hair and eyes, and a blue scar across his 
right cheek that looked suspiciously like the 
mark of a sabre-cut. When he reached Podlo- 
witz, the wretched hamlet where our huts were 
pitched, he alighted from the drosky, and came 
straight into the little wooden dwelling where 
I was paying wages to the men. He held out 
his hand to me, taking off his travelling cap with 
a frank bright smile. There was an “Ober- 
mann” present, a sort of sub-contractor, whom 
in England we should call a “ganger,” and this 
man started forward with a smothered cry the 
instant his eyes lit on the young Irishman, and 
seemed about to kneel at his feet. 

“ Hilloa! Theodore, what on earth are you 
dreaming of ?” cried I, in surprise; but the new 
comer looked at the peasant quite coldly, with- 
out moving a muscle of his face, and said some- 
thing about the odd ways of the —_ In an 
instant more, the ganger who had been so eager 
in his apparent recognition was as quiet and com- 
posed as before, humbly excusing his excitement 
as a Polish fashion of welcoming strangers. 

Young O’Dwyer and I got on famously 
together. Whether the lad—he could not have 
been one-and-twenty—was quite as practised a 
hand with the instruments as the contractors 
had represented him to be, was not so certain, 
but he had wonderful quickness, energy, and an 
eager desire to please, which had something 
almost feminine in its vivacity. No trouble 
tired him, no difficulty daunted him, and I was 
often obliged to blame his rash recklessness of 
personal danger among those tenacious quag- 
mires and deep streams over which we had to 
carry our works as best we might. In managi 
the labourers, my subordinate proved priceless. 
They would sooner go a league for him than a 
mile for me, and the very facility with which he 
conversed with them, speaking Latin at one 
moment, and some Slavonian dialect at another 
—his mother, he told me, had been a Hungarian 
—almost made me envy him. 

Podlowitz was central in its situation, but it 
had few other merits. It was a mere hamlet, 
composed of eight or ten huts like monstrous 
beehives, the thatch of whose round roofs was 
black with soot and green with weeds. There 
were a few miserable fields, ill feneed, and full 
of stunted trees and patches of tall broom plants, 
where some hungry crops of oats were reared in 
good seasons. ‘The lean cattle that browsed 
under the care of two or three half-clad children, 
the swine whose nutriment was picked up in the 
woods, and the —_— raised in the patches 
of garden-ground, had all alike a look of poverty 
and neglect. Close up to the cultured land 
came the dark forest—pines, and sand, and heath, 
and then heath, pines, and sand, for verst after 
verst, to north and south. 





Our hut was a double one, of good well-sea- 
soned wood, warmed by a couple of iron stoves 
of Berlin manufacture. In addition to this, 
there was a house for the Ober Director of the 
workpeople, a clever Jew, with a considerable 
aptitude for accounts, but whose influence over 
the Poles was trifling, and four long sheds 
where the labourers dwelt. There was not a 
shop, nor a post-office, within miles. If one 
wanted so much as a ball of twine or a clasp- 
knife, it was necessary to ride all the way to 
Radom or Lublin to get it. As for a book in 
any intelligible language, that was not to be 
procured at any place nearer than Warsaw or 
Cracow. 

In this banishment, in spite of all the gloomy 
influences of the scenery and surroundings, we 
were by no means unhappy. Our hands were 
too full for time to a ole on them; and 
even when the snow began to fall, sealing up 
the roads, and checking our progress for a time, 
we found new resources in the wild country 
about us. We had our guns, and made u 
heavy bags of winter hares and wild-fowl. 
There were wolf-hunts, in which all the peasants 
took a part, and these were the most pic- 
turesquely barbarous scenes imaginable, w 
with nets, and spears, yelping dogs, and shout- 
ing men, in every — of semi-Oriental cos- 
tume, more or less wild and shaggy according 
to the co coy of the wearer’s district from 
a great highway. 

The long amlaes were what I had dreaded 
the most, when making up my mind to a winter 
spent among the pine-woods of Poland. But 
O’Dwyer was a capital companion, able and 
me to play at chess, cards, or, I believe, 
anything else, gifted with a store of amusi 
anecdotes, and no mean performer on flute an 
horn. Indeed, he was an enthusiast about 
music, and would play at my request the 
most difficult and scientific s of the 
German masters, always straying at last into 
some wild, bold burst of simply sad melody— 
an old Irish tune, as he would tell me w 
questioned on the subject. He was always 
good humoured, but I fancy that he made an 
effort to keep his spirits when I was present ; 
for it often happened that when I entered the 
hut mnpeaiell , I found Patrick —y | with 
his head resting on his hand, eyeing the fire 
with moody thoughtfulness; and once 1 am 
certain that I saw him hastily slip into the 
breast of his coat the miniature of a girl, at 
which he had been gazing when my step was 
heard on the threshold. 

Much older and more experienced in worl 
matters than my assistant could well be, I f 
a strong liking for the lad, and would have been 
glad to ula ie confidence, in hopes of being 
able to give advice that might prove useful, but 
no such opportunity occurred, O’Dwyer was 
not happy or at ease, that was plain; but there 
was something about him which made it im 
sible to force counsel or help upon him. ith 
all his easy gentleness of bearing, the sub-sur- 
veyor had a quiet dignity that instinctively re- 
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pelled whatever might have savoured of intru- 
sion. Thus it came about, that beyond the fact 
that his mother had been from Hungary, I knew 
little or nothing about my new friend’s antece- 
dents. He had, I gathered from various hints, 
been bred up in some foreign university—a fact 
which perhaps accounted not only for his slight 
accent in speaking English, but for the scar on 
his cheek; some relic, doubtless, of a student’s 
duel among the Burschen of Germany. 

The long winter was nearly over, and our body 
of workmen, reduced as soon as the hard frost 
and deep snow had put an end to our operations, 
was being daily recruited. I noticed, however, 
that most of the men who came, sometimes from 
a long distance, to join our band of pioneers, 
preferred to attach themselves to the gang 
directed by Theodore, the tall Obermann. Since 
that first night of young O’Dwyer’s arrival, I 
had never seen anything peculiar in Theodore’s 
manner. A sensible, trustworthy person, he was 
the most useful of the native workmen, but he 
was, as a rule, singularly free from the exuberant 
vivacity and fiery emotions of his countrymen. 
He and his men were in constant communica- 
tion with O’Dwyer, of course, and sometimes 
it happened that a Pole who was missing for 
a couple of days was said to have been de- 
spatched as a messenger by the latter. But as 
the errand was always plausibly accounted for 
by the truant’s return with writing-paper, iron 
chain, a new spade, or the like, r isturbed 
myself little on the subject. 

About this time, rather a startling incident 
occurred. One of our labourers, who had been 
sent to Lublin to buy something or other of 
which we were in need, came into camp wounded, 
and with ugly stains of blood on his sheepskin 
pelisse. Luckily the blood flowed from nothin 
worse than a smart flesh wound in the arm, cal 
the hurt was soon bandaged, while a notable 
¢crone from the village, famous for her cures of 
sick cattle and bruised human patients, under- 
took to make “ an eight-day job of it.” But the 
man’s story was dlarming. It seems that he had 
met, half way towards Lublin, with a party of 
Russian light horse; that they had shouted to 
him to stop; and, on his appearing to hesitate, 
had galloped towards him, recklessly firing off 
their pieces, one ball from which had taken effect. 
But the wounded man, with a sort of instinctive 
distrust of Muscovite mercy, had plunged into 
the thorny thicket, where even Cossacks could 
not follow, and had made his way, groaning and 
faint, to the sheds of his own people. 

On inquiry, I learned that the Russian troops 
were scouring the country, arresting travellers, 
searching for arms among the villages and 
chateaux, and doing considerable mischief on 
those estates whose owners were under sus- 
picion. Thus much the peasants knew from the 

onal testimony of those of their own class, 

ui, there were dark and half-defined ramours of 

detected conspiracies in the towns, of wide- 

spread projects for revolt, and of corresponding 
severities on the part of the government. 

All this was very disagreeable news to me. 





Tranquillity is, as I well knew, the vital atmo- 
spbere of commercial success, and our line, the 
South Polish, depended to no small extent for 
its funds upon the guaranteed subsidy of the 
imperial authorities. An outbreak in Poland 
would injure my employers’ interests, and would 
probably put an immediate stop to my own 
salary. Yet, as I said to O’Dwyer, I could not 
find it in my heart to blame the people, should 
they resolve at any risk to fling off the dominion 
of the Muscovites. During the fifteen months 
I had spent in Poland, I had seen so many petty 
acts of dull tyranny and cruel persecution 
directed against those who dared to speak or 
think contrary to the usages of — Russia, 
that I half despised the Poles for their long sub- 
mission 

“You see,” remarked I to O’Dwyer, as we 
went down together to examine a bridge, the 
wooden piers of which had been overturned by 
the sudden freshet of thawed snow—* you see, 
these folks have not the sturdy independence of 
John Bull. How they stand the sway of the 
grey-coated bullies for one day puzzles me. A 
clever race, too, with brave hearts and quick 
wits, if they had but common sense—yet they let 
the Czar treat them like cattle in a pen, and 
their spirit seems broken. Ah, if they were 
but English !” 

“Yes, as you say, if they were but English !” 
exclaimed O’Dwyer, so passionately that his 
voice actually quivered with emotion; “‘if they 
were English, there would be no slaves among 
them to look with jealous dislike upon the 
noble; all, then, would be free-born men alike, 
ready to win or die for their country, and—— 
Who fired ?” 

For a was suddenly discharged from the 
thicket hard by, and the sharp report sent the 
dead leaves swirling down from a dusky-red 
beech beside me. The first idea which —— 
itself was, that some prowling Cossack had fired 
at us, moved by the desire of plunder, but we 
soon saw a stout-made man in a black coat, and 
wearing tinted spectacles, come pushing his way 
through the brambles, and eagerly pick up a 
dying bird which his shot had brought down. 

“ Passer rubicellus! the red-throat sparrow,” 
he exclaimed, with exultation; “‘a male bird, 
and a noble specimen.” 

I nudged O’Dwyer’s elbow, and whispered 
that the stranger was, no doubt, a naturalist. 

M. Prevoust, the owner of the gun and slayer 
of the unfortunate red-throated sparrow, soon 
became on very friendly terms with us. He 
was, indeed, an agreeable, well-informed per- 
son, a Frenchman, and one of the most active 
enthusiasts for science that I have ever met 
with. He had, I gathered from his discourse, 
been head clerk of some firm in the wine 
trade at Bordeaux ; but, on coming into pos- 
session of some small inheritance, had aban- 
doned the desk to devote all his time to his 
cherished pursuits. With his hammer, his gun, 
and his blewpipe, he had wandered over Europe, 
geologising in one district, collecting birds and 
reptiles in a second, and in a third performing 
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feats of analytical chemistry. He was, indeed, 
he told me, glad to earn a few score of florins by 
occasional assays at the mines, or by testing soils 
in which the presence of certain minerals was 
suspected, since he had only a rente viagére of 
eighteen hundred franes to live on, and travel- 
ling, even on foot, was expensive. 

I was pleased with the man, his learning, 
his gay good humour, and the simple ardour 
with which he pursued his researches after fos- 
sils and rare lizards, over hill and dale, at an age 
when most of us prefer the chimney-corner. 
O’Dwyer, I imagined, liked him less than I did, 
and withdrew rather coldly from his frank ad- 
vances towards friendship, well meant, but 
clumsily made, for the fat Gaul was a blunder- 
ing, awkward creature, and singularly devoid of 
tact. It was curious to see his neat little geo- 
logical cabinet of stained wood, with a label to 
every pebble or lump of ore, or to watch the 
quiet dexterity with which he manipulated the 
birds he was stuffing, and then to listen to the 
quaint bonhomie of his conversation. No one 
laughed more heartily at his frequent mistakes 
or queer speeches than the ex-clerk of Grand- 
bouchon et Fils, Quai de |’Orfévre. 

“What would you?” said the philosopher, 
pleasantly, looking up from his needles and 
stuffing cotton. “I was taught to read, write, 
and cipher. The best years of my life were spent 
in ruling the books of Grandbouchon. I made 
shift, in my evenings, to study Audubon and 
Cuvier, For society I had never the taste. 
Parbleu! I am no Richelieu, no Lauzun; and it 
is probably because I am a stupid béte of an 
honest man that your compatriot gives me the 
cold shoulder.” 

It was true, and I was vexed by it, that 
O’Dwyer grew colder and more reserved towards 
the Frenchman as time wore on, and I feared 
that some pitiful pride of his own superior birth 
or breeding must be the cause. 

About this time a misfortune occurred, which 
threatened for a time to stop our works alto- 
gether. A débicle somewhere on the head- 
waters of the river swept away our _half- 
finished bridges, tore up the rails, and carried 
away not only piles of sleepers, ballast, bricks, 
and other materials, but seriously damaged our 
forge and carpenter’s shed, burying the tools 
deep in sludge and ice. We worked hard to 
save as much property as possible, and from 
the effects of wetting and excitement O’ Dwyer 
caught the fever of the country, and was soon 
prostrate and helpless. 

Either the attack was not very severe, or the 
atient’s strength of constitution, aided by the 
herbs administered by the old Polish crone, 
fought successfully against the disease, for the 
ee lad was soon pronounced convalescent. He 
ad plenty of volunteer nurses, for the only diffi- 
culty was to keep the hut clear of the Poles, and 
the simple fellows would trudge for unheard-of 
distances through the woods, to bring back some 
rustic dainty which might tempt, as they said, 
the “English lord” to eat. Lf on any suony 

bank a few stray violets or snowdrops peeped 





shyly out, the village children were sure to espy 
them, and the village girls to bring them to our 
settlement, tied in bunches with the gayest rib- 
bons they could find in their scanty store, to 
ewe thesick man. I watched over him a good 
eal while the fever was at its worst, and Pre- 
voust would willingly have given his services 
too, but O’Dwyer, with an invalid’s peevishness, 
could not endure the Frenchman’s presence. 

One day—I remember it well—the morning 
had been warm and dry, and O’Dwyer, with the 
help of my arm, had taken a short walk, to try 
his strength ; I invited the naturalist to share my 
now solitary meal. Prevoust, I should have 
said, was lodged in the Ober Director’s hut ; the 
worthy Jew having a spare room, aud being glad 
to earn a few florins by entertaining so easily- 
pleased a guest. Prevoust was in excellent 
spirits. There was a childish good humour about 
him, which contrasted singularly with his patient 

ursuit of science, and his unwearied industry. 

e talked, as usual, of a thousand things—in- 
deed, he would generally converse with zest on 
all topics save one—but for politics he had a 
rooted aversion. On other points, as he said, 
laughingly, he could trust to his gros bon sens 
not to lead him into quicksands. But politics 
bewildered and confused him, and the ex-clerk 
absolutely declined to speak on that tabooed 
subject. 

“ What are kings or kaisers to me, Jean Paul 
Prevoust?” he asked in his cheery way. “Of 
tare and tret, or double entry, I know some- 
thing; but Iam stupid as a sheep when state 
affairs are discussed. Parbleu! it is enough for 
me to stuff my birds and keep my minerals in 
order.” 

He then proceeded, in his artless fashion, to 
make a number of remarks on the petty events 
that had lately occurred. He had found an old 
book at the bottom of his trunk, and, perhaps, 
as books were scarce, it might amuse the sick 
man, I thanked the good fellow ; it was credit- 
able on his part, [ thought, to be so well dis- 
posed towards one who had so plainly taken a 
dislike to himself. Prevoust seemed to know 
by intuition what was passing in my mind. 

“ Sapristi!” said he, “‘people’s fancies are their 
own property, hein? If your young countryman, 
who is beau on, if ever there was one, 
does not get on well with a dull bourgeois like 
me, he cannot make me ass enough to take 
offence thereat. Foi de Prevoust, I think him 
a fine lad, and if I cannot be his friend, still 
he is welcome to the book I spoke of. It is 
a novel, I believe, though how I got it I can’t 
think.” Then, striking his forehead, he added, 
with a vexed air, “ Blockhead that I am! I 
forgot that the book is in German, and, no 
doubt, as useless to him as to me.” 

“Ts that all?” said I, smiling. “O’Dwyer 
speaks German fluently. Indeed, he is a re- 
meee linguist. His mother was a Hungarian, 
ani : 

I stopped short, for the ex-clerk’s Norm 
eyebrows were suddenly arched, and I fancied” 
—it must have been fancy—that his eyes 
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sparkled tigerishly behind’ the blue: spectacles. 

r a moment, a certain feeling of distrust 
crept over me like a sicklychill, but.one more 
glance at the broad honest face of the natu- 
ralist made me ashamed of my suspicion. 

“ Another glass of wine?” said he, gaily. 
“Trinquons! so! aly! this Menescher grape 
reminds me of my native Gironde! Shall lever 
see it again, I wonder? My faith! if I had 
but a few thousand livres de rentes—say four— 
I would make my way back there, marry, and 
settle. Yes, range myself, as the word is, and 
die where I was born.” 

And he leaned back im his chair, and’ sipped 
his wine in sentimental meditation, while every 
shadow of distrust passed away from my mind. 

Two days after this I mentioned casually 
that I was, on the morrow, to visit Lublin, 
whither I had to convey a number of docu- 
ments of various natures, certificates, vouchers, 
receipts, letters from officials, and so on, all 
of which had to go to London for inspection. 
I did not care to entrust the posting of these 
important packets to any other hands than my 
own or O’Dwyer’s, and, as the latter was still 
off duty, my intention was to do my own errand. 
Then it was that Prevoust, in the simplest 
manner possible, begged me to do him a favour: 

It seemed that one of our Polish labourers 
had lately brought a letter addressed to our 
French ally, by an old acquaintance of his, the 
curator of the Museum at Prague, who was 
staying for a few days at Lublin, awaiting the 
sale by auction of some deceased nobleman’s 
cabinet of medals. Now, this very curator was 
in the habit of purchasing, for the Museum, 
such specimens of Prevoust’s collecting as were 
adapted for its glass cases, and the Frenchman 
had expended much pains on a little collection 
of stuffed birds, in their winter plumage, ex- 
pressly for sale to this patron. 

“The rather,” said he, with his usual laugh of 
absolute good humour, “that I am nearly au 
sec just at present, and these pert little tits 
and wrens are worth a good many gulden in con- 
vention money. There is one golden crest-—— 
But, bah! I shall bore you if I get on my 
hobby of rare birds. Will you kindly carry 
the case—it is not very heavy—to Lublin for 
me, and bring back the cash? I would go my- 
self, but the roads are only passable by horse- 
men, and as for trusting my precious neck on 
the back of one of these kicking Polish nags, I 
rs as well jump off a steeple at once—eh ? 
e€ > 

I joined in the laugh. It was an absurd idea, 
that of the elderly corpulent Frenchman, who 
had never, probably, backed a horse in his life, 
making his way through drift and mire on one 
of our half-broken, long-maned steeds. Polish 
horses are famed for their fire and skittishness, 
and I should have been sorry to see our bulky 
friend trust himself to their tender mercies. 

Thus it occurred tha. when I rode into Lub- 
lin, about noon on the following day, I carried 
Prevoust’s little green case of daintily prepared 
birds before me on the saddle. Excepting this 





small box, I was encumbered by no luggage, for 
the papers were in the pocket of my overcoat, 
and I fully intended to ride back and reach our 
huts before supper. My horse, I knew, was 
capable of doing the distance with ease. I went 
first to the post-office, and having deposited the 
letters, I put up my horse at the sorry inn 
that was somewhat magniloquently called the 
Royal Hotel, and ordered some refreshment 
for myself. While it was getting ready, I 
resolved to call on the curator of the Prague 
Museum, and execute the ex-clerk’s commis- 
sion without delay. The box was carefully 
addressed to “Herr Fischer, Turken-strasse, 
Number 18.” 

The house was a large one, but it had an air 
of neglect and dingy gloom; grass grew between 
the stones of its court-yard, the armorial bearings 
of some noble Polish family, wantonly defaced 
by some sportive Russian soldier, were faintly 
visible over the low-browed arch, and the few 
windows that faced the street were dirty and 
broken. I hesitated, I knew not why, as I 
pushed open the heavy gate, which closed after 
me with a sullen clang. In the porter’s lodge 
was an old woman, crouched beside a smoky 
peat fire, and peeling some vegetables. She 
merely nodded, and pointed with her skinny 
finger to the house, when I asked for Herr 
Fischer. 

I entered, finding the front door unlatched, 
and making my way up a dusty staircase, tapped 
at the door of a room on the first floor. 

“Pntrez!” called out a deep voice, speaking 
in guttural French. 

turned the handle, and found myself in a 
large chamber, meanly furnished, but littered 
with books and papers, and in the presence of a 
high-shouldered, grizzly-headed man in a scull- 
cap and dressing-gown—the curator, doubtless. 

“Have I the pleasure to address Herr 
Fischer ?” said I, with a bow. 

The German showed his yellow teeth in rather 
an ugly smile as he replied in the affirmative, 
and then begged me to be seated, and received 
from me the valuable case of birds, and also the 
letter of the-ex-clerk of Grandbouchon et Fils. 
As the curator read the letter, I had leisure to 
observe him, and I cannot say that his large 
head, grey as a badger’s and cropped like a con- 
vict’s, his bull-neck, beetling brows, and satur- 
nine cast of features, impressed me very favour- 
ably. Still, it is not necessary that a scientific 
man should have the graces of Apollo, and I 
had seen too much sterling excellence under a 
rough husk to be hasty in my judgments. 

The curator read the letter very slowly, and 
with something like a sneer contorting the 


muscles of his coarse mouth, but he seemed in | 
no hurry to inspect the stuffed birds. He finished | 


the perusal at last, and rubbed his fat hands to- 
ther with a chuckle of not over-pleasant mirth. 
hen he turned his green eyes on my face, and 
stared at me with much the same expression 
—half jocular, half ferocious—with which a cat 
watches a mouse lying crushed beneath its paw. 
I felt annoyed at so singular a reception. 
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“Tf you are at leisure, Herr Fischer,” I began, 
“to examine the specimens which——” 

“Hold your tongue!” thundered the man of 
science. “ It will be your duty to give respect- 
ful answers to the interrogations which I shall 
presently put to you, and fortunate will you be if 
by obedience and respect youcan get your name 
off my list!” 

So saying, he caught up a hand-bell, and rang 
it furiously. I started up, imagining that the 
curator had suddenly become insane ; but in the 
next moment there was a tramp of heavy boots 
and a clanking of steel scabbards, and four or 
five Russian gendarmes, followed by a greffier, 
or clerk, in professional black, hurried into the 
room. 

* Arrest him !” said the curator of the Prague 
Museum; and I found myself a prisoner in the 
grasp of two of the policemen. 

“There is some mistake !” cried I, struggling: 
*T came to see Herr Fischer, of Prague, and I 
have no doubt intruded upon——” 

“Colonel Stronow, of the imperial Russian 
service, Prefect of Police for Poland, very much 
at your service,” said the pretended German. 
“But console yourself; you have done your 
errand faithfully, and Lieutenant Gregovitch will 
not fail to thank you for the care you have taken 
of his invaluable birds.” 

“Gregovitch !” I gasped out, with a sickly 
feeling of dismay. 

“Yes, Lieutenant Alexis Gregovitch, better 
known to you as Prevoust, the wine merchant’s 
clerk,” coolly returned the dreaded chief of the 
police ; and then harshly added, “The examina- 
tion will now begin. Greflier, note his replies. 
Prisoner, your wisest course will be to tell all 
you know of the plots and projects of Prince 
Adam Sapieha.” 

*T never heard of such a person!” said I, 
indignantly ; “your spy, if Prevoust be really 
the rascal you represent him, might have in- 
formed you——” 

“That your assistant-surveyor, Monsieur— 
Monsieur—ah ! M. O’Dwyer, was no other than 
that audacious young rebel and traitor to the 
emperor, and that his secret presence in Poland 
is connected with the conspiracy for a general 
rising against my imperial master’s authority. 
This young man has a daring and adroitness un- 
usual at his years, and to convict him of treason 
will prove a service which——Greflier, are you 
ready ?” 

I felt stunned, bewildered. In what an atmo- 
sphere of deception had I been living for months, 
and how keenly I felt my own blindness in not 
penetrating the disguise of those who had been 
my constant companions. I now remembered 
the Obermann’s agitation on first catching sight 
of my newly-arrived assistant—an agitation ex- 
a enough when I recollected that the man 

d been born on the Sapieha estates, which 
lay within a few miles of Sandomir. I re- 
membered O’Dwyer’s wonderful influence over 
the workmen, his knowledge of their language, 
his frequent confabulations with them, and much 
more. Him I could not blame, for his pur- 








pose had been a noble one, and its objects pure 
and sacred in my English eyes, but as for the 
treacherous naturalist—— 

But here a hearty shake from the hard-fisted 
gendarmes put an end to my reverie, and I found 
that the Russian prefect was shouting forth 
angry questions, and foaming with rage at their 
remaining unanswered. 

I never hope to pass such a half-hour again as 
the one that followed. Colonel Stronow could 
make nothing of me, for my very soul within me 
was stirred into indignant resistance against the 
vile system and its villanous tools, and I refused 
to give the slightest information regarding 
O’Dwyer — or, more accurately, the youn 
Prince Adam Sapieha. I said boldly that 
was an Englishman, guilty of no offence, and 
bade him remember that my country had both 
the will and the power to avenge any maltreat- 
ment of even one so humbleas 1 was. Stronow 
bullied and blustered, cajoled and promised, by 
turns. He loaded me with abuse and curses, 
shook his fist in my face, and swore that I should 
be subjected to the “stick,” ironed, flung intoa 
dungeon, fed on black bread, sent to Siberia, 
even shot. I have no doubt that he would 
willingly have put in force every one of these 
menaces had he but dared, and sometimes I half 
fancied his rage would master his reason, and 
that I should pay dearly for my stubbornness. 

The matter ended in my being hustled out of 
the room and locked up in another apartment, 
the prefect’s last words being a savage assurance 
that my contumacy should not protect my 
“ Polish accomplice,” who would be brought 
into Lublin, tied neck and heels, before sun- 
down, and who was known to be too feeble after 
his recent fever for flight or resistance. 

* And he,” snarled out Stronow, with the grin 
of a vicious dog—“ he, at least, has no British 
government to back his insolence. Martial law 
has been proclaimed, and a garrison court-martial 
can be summoned at any hour. Half a dozen 
cartridges have seldom been bestowed to better 
purpose. Remove the Englishman.” 
he room into which I was now thrust was a 
comfortless chamber on the second story, abso- 
lutely bare of furniture, and of wretched appear- 
ance. The plaster of the ceiling had fallen away 
through damp, the boards of the floor were loose 
and imperfect, and the rat-gnawed wainscot was 
breached and rotten. But the door had a strong 
lock, and after satisfying themselves that the 
drop from the window was such as no man could 
take without certain injury to neck or limbs, my 
escort left me to my own reflections. 

Sad enough were these. My own plight, to 
do myself justice, by no means engrossed my 
thoughts. The scrape in which the scoundrel 
Gregovitch had involved me was disagreeable, 
but not dangerous. My release was certain, 
though, during my detention of a few days or 
weeks, according to the temper and prudence of 
the authorities, [ should probably have to suffer 
many insults and petty annoyances. But I could. 
not but feel the utmost concern for the poor lad 
I had left, weak and suffering, at Podlowitz, and 
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whose danger surpassed mine a thousand-fold. I 
remembered fifty little kindnesses that O’Dwyer 
had done me, many and many a glimpse which 
his conversation or conduct had afforded, of a 

nerous and noble disposition. By the new 
Richt of this grim police revelation I could trace 
much which had puzzled me before, and I knew 
that the brave boy’s natural frankness had 
chafed at the concealment his position demanded, 
and that he had been more than once on the 
point of admitting me into his confidence. 

And now, now that he was ill, feeble, be- 
trayed, and that a remorseless and stealthy spy 
was at his elbow, what hope was there for the 
banished man who had dared to come back and 
beard the tyrants of his native land? My heart 
grew sick within me as I remembered that 
Stronow’s threat about the cartridges and the 
court-martial was no idle boast. Russian tri- 
bunals of this sort were not too prone to mercy, 
confident that their rough and bloody acts 
would be called zeal and energy by courtiers and 
bureaucrats, 

A sudden clang of hoofs and neighing of 
horses called me to the window, and in the 
street below I sawa party of Cossacks, mounted, 
gathering into a troop before the door, while 
their trumpeter sounded a call. They were chat- 
ting and laughing in their uncouth way, crouched 
on the backs of their wiry steeds, and shaking 
their long lances at intervals with a significant 
gesture. A strong charger, well caparisoned, 
was led up and down by a gendarme, and pre- 
sently Colonel Stronow, in uniform, but with a 
grey eapote over his green cloth and glittering 

ecorations, came out and mounted. He had 
been, no doubt, unwilling to trust the caption 
of so important a prisoner as young Sapieha to 
otherhands. The trumpet sounded shrilly, and 
off went the wild riders, taking the direct course 
towards the gate that faced Podlowitz. I watched 
till the last spear-head vanished in the distance, 
and then turned away with a groan. 

A few minutes later I returned to the window, 
and caught sight'of a man leading a saddled 
horse to and fro. The horse was my own, and 
I knew the man well, a certain Karel, who had 
been in our employ, and was now stableman at 
the hotel, a lively fellow, and one who had often 
done errands for myself and O'Dwyer. No 
doubt he had heard me say I was going to the 
Turken-strasse, and had brought my horse 
thither, as I did not return to the inn. A new 
idea, a new hope, dawned in my mind, and I 
cautiously lifted the window. 

* Karel !” 

** My lord——” the poor fellow paused, per- 
plexed at seeing my head thrust from a window 
in that apparently deserted house. 

“ Karel, I am a prisoner. But never mind 
that. Others are worse off. The police and 
Cossacks have just started for Podlowitz.to cap- 
ture Mr. O’Dwyer—Prince Adam Sapieha—ah ! 


turned white with anger and fear at the news, 
~ seemed like one at whose feet lightning had 
en, 

Meanwhile I tore a leaf out of my pocket- 
book, pencilled a few words, twisted up the 
paper, and tossed it out to Karel, who sti!l stood 
ike one in a dream. 

“Quick !” I cried; “jump on my horse. He 
is a swift one, as you know. Take the path 
through the woods, outstrip the bloodhounds if 
you can—warn O’Dwyer—warn the men. 
Prevoust, the Frenchman, is a Muscovite officer, 
and has betrayed -———” 

“T go, English lord!” cried the Pole, as he 
snatched up my scrap of paper, leaped into the 
saddle, and rode off Tike one possessed. In an 
instant horse and man had vanished. ' 

I passed many weary hours in expectation, 
and it was not till long past midnight that 
Colonel Stronow and his soldiers came back, 
baffled and furious, cursing the evil fortune that 
had saved the prey from the hunter. 

I was set at liberty on the fourth day, but was 
conducted to the frontier by the police, and for- 
bidden on any pretext to return to Russian soil. 
My employment was therefore forfeited, but I 
found work elsewhere, and have never regretted 
my share in the prince’s escape, a suspicion of 
which had so embittered the authorities against 
me. 
Karel arrived only just in time, and the work- 
men, headed by the Obermann, and carrying 
with them their young chief, as yet too weak to 
sit a horse, made their retreat into morasses too 
difficult for even Cossack horsemen. As for 
Prevoust, or Gregovitch, a timely flight saved 
him, and scarcely saved him, from the just wrath 
of the Poles whose lives he had betrayed, and 
who would have torn him to pieces in their 
anger. Prince Adam Sapieha, after great hard- 
ships and perils, lurking in the woods like a 
hunted animal, and with a price on his head, was 
fortunate enough to cross the Austrian frontier, 
thanks to the devotion of his followers. I after- 
wards saw him when he was in the Turkish 
service, and I an engineer on the Smyrna and 
Aidin line. But he is now, I believe, in Poland, 
and once more risking his life for the cause to 
which his best years and best faculties were 
freely given. 
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I see you know who he is.” 
For Karel, a slim, fiery-eyed young Pole, had 
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